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LOVE'S FORGETFULNESS 


By ROBERT BRIDGES 


So sweet seemed love that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn, 

So strangely sweet, it was not strange 

We thought that love could never change. 


But I can tell---let truth be told--- 
That love will change in growing old; 
Though day by day is nought to see, 
So delicate his motions be. 


And in the end ‘twill come to pass 
Quite to forget what once he was, 
Nor even in fancy to recall 

The pleasure that was all in all. 


His little spring, that sweet we found, 
So deep in summer floods is drowned, 
I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 
How love so young could be so sweet. 


CALPH° FULLER TOM: SCORE « 
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STUART AD. NS 


According to realtv values the center of Los 
Angeles’ business district TODAY is Spring and 
Broadway at Seventh street. 


Seventy-five per cent of the class “A” build- 
ings planned for the coming year are located 
within two blocks of the Marsh-Strong Bldg. 


This building, at the intersection of Spring 
and Main on Ninth street, is only 2 blocks from 
the business center today. Considering the 
marked trend southward and the wonderful 
building activity in this vicinity, the Marsh- 
Strong Building will be, in a short time, the 
veritable hub of the city’s business activity. 


—expressive of the very latest in modern office 
building—finished entirely in mahogany and 
marble—with equipment, facilities and service 
of the bery best. Rentals surprisingly low. Tel- 
ephone us today for floor plan and prices... 
Choose your office now while the selection is 
good, 


Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & 
Trust & Savings Bldg. McGrath 

€th and Spring Sts. 310 Van Nuys Bidg. 
Home 10175—Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 
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CORONA’S UPLIFT CONTRIBUTION 

IVE men seriously injured, two of whom may 

die and still no world’s records broken at the 
Corona speed contests Admission Day. How pro- 
voking! Perhaps, the price was not high enough. 
If the five men had been killed outright and half a 
minute’s time had been clipped off the 300-mile race 
the sacrifice would have been fairly worth while. It 
is too bad the crowds saw no fatalities after travel- 
ing so far for that purpose. And only one hittle girl 
injured! Really, the racing was almost a fizzle. 
Sixty thousand spectators present and of the half a 
dozen accidents that no one was instantly killed can- 
not be Jaid at the doors of the Corona management; 
certainly, it did the best that could be done to make 
the meet a success in that direction. Here is Barney 
Oldfield’s testimony, for instance: 


The course was dangerous and those who went 
around it knew it was so. It was fast, too fast, 
for the nature of the track. I am mighty glad that 
there were not more accidents. I feared that there 
would be a lengthy list. It was my greatest fear 
that spectators would be hurt, and I am grieved 
to know that the tire in leaving the rim of my 
car caused injury to a man. I felt that such in- 
juries would come to those on the outside of the 
track, and I repeatedly advised spectators to watch 
the race from the inside of the circle. 


That Oldfield escaped instant death when a front 
tire of his racing car flew off and the driver lost con- 
trol of his machine, pitching headlong into the curb, 
is one of those marvels that no one attempts to ex- 
plain. His mechanician was less fortunate, his con- 
tact with a pepper tree causing internal imjuries that 
may prove fatal. The mechanician of another car 
had his skull fractured and his recovery is doubtful. 
Of course, there were numerous thrills when tires 
burst or rolled off, to the imminent danger of the 
drivers, but though Death was in close pursuit the 
grim destroyer not yet has caught up. As evidencing 
the Roman temper of the crowd let Druggist Star- 
buck of Fullerton testify. He was an eye witness of 
the Rhodes-Warren catastrophe, in the light car race, 
when Rhodes lost control of his car. He says: 


I had barely time to step aside when they were 
both thrown out as the machine was smashed 
against the tree. I ran to the assistance of War- 
ren, who must have slid along the ground for 
fifty feet. He was unconscious at the time. Dr. 
Robley of Riverside came to his assistance. The 
ambulance was on the far side of the track and I 
called on the automobile drivers to lend us a car 
to take the men to the hospital. Not one was will- 
ing to leave his place beside the course. After a 
few minutes a racing car came along and picked 
us up. I held Warren in my Jap. He was delirious 
and thought he was still driving in the race. 
Sometimes he would reach down to pump oil, and 
then he would imagine that he must get out to 
change a tire, 


Think of it! None of the spectators besought by 
the Fullerton man was willing to withdraw his car 
from the course to carry a probably dying man to the 


ambulance wagon. for fear of losing vantage ground. | 
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Ugh! 
what a glorious day’s work for Corona. How nobly 
her taxpayers have contributed to the world’s uplift! 
Five men and a girl injured, and no records broken! 
A man hurled to his death, in all likelihocd, and al- 


? 


_.lowed to lie where he fell because spectators were 


fearful of missing a still bloodier spectacle. What 


elevating sport! 


VENGEANCE OF THE AIR GNOMES 

VIATORS should cross their fingers when moved 

to make any statement that is to be construed as 
boastful. Following close upon the assertion of one 
of the Zeppelin officials that a transatlantic aerial! 
voyage was easily within the scope of the German 
airships comes the grim announcement of the loss of 
the new German dirigible Zeppelin II, the pride of 
the German navy. Flying from the mainland to the 
island of Heligoland in a gale the airship was beaten 
to the ocean’s surface by the force of the winds and 
fifteen lives lost. Torpedo boats picked up seven of 
the crew, but the captain and other officers of high 
rank forming the trial board perished. 

All this in sight of land! The finest and latest 
perfected Zeppelin mode] as helpless as a toy boat in 
the teeth of a gale. The spirits of the upper planes 
jealously guard their domain. For a tim: they per- 
mit the intruders to roam at will. Then, when fan- 
cied security causes the invaders to believe they have 
won immunity from the death peril the lurking sprites 
issue from the ether and descend upon the daring 
mortals, hurling them to their doom. Read the lat- 
est list: A German aviator fell to his death from a 
height of 600 feet, Tuesday, when competing for a 
distance prize. At St. Petersburg, a few hours after- 
ward, an aviator in the Russian army was killed 
when his aeroplane turned turtle at a height of ninety 
feet. At Berne, Switzerland, the same day, a Swiss 
aviator maneuvring in a thunder storm was dashed 
to the earth along with his machine and fatally in- 
jured, These form only a part of the week’s record. 

To all the call to earth comes, sooner or later. 
The law of gravitation will not be denied and with 
this force below ever tugging the spirits above find 
their task of keeping the aerial lanes clear greatly 
simplified. Perhaps, the day will arrive when bold 
inventors like Peroud of France may be able to defy ~ 
the atmospheric gnomes that prey upon the intrepid 
explorers of their heights, but before that time comes 
the toll of death will be so large that civilization will 
stand aghast in contemplation of the sacrifice. 


WHAT THE FUSIONISTS MAY FACE 

HAT is announced as the Progressive slate for 

the state ticket in 1914 has made its appear- 
alice, via Sacramento. “This it is: 


Hiram W. Johnson, San Francisco, for governor. 

A. J. Wallace, Los Angeles, for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

John S. Chambers, Sacramento, for controller. 

Kemper B. Campbell, Los Angeles, for secretary 
of state. 

E. D. Roberts, San Bernardino, for treasurer. 

U. S. Webb, San Francisco, for attorney-general. 

Nannie E. Davidson, Kings county, for state 
superintendent. 

Matt I. Sullivan, San Francisco, for chief justice 
supreme court. 

Lucien Shaw, Los Angeles, and John F. Davies, 
San Francisco, for associate justices supreme 
court. 


Strictly inofficial, of course, but indicative of the 
trend. With the name of Francis J. Heney still to be 
appended for United States senator, Matt I. Sulli- 
van for chief justice of the supreme court may be 
excellent material for that high office, but it is rapid 
promotion. It is our loss not to enjoy the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Kemper B. Campbell of Los Angeles, the 
selected secretary of state, but after twelve years of 


If that is the spirit engende.ed by speed races | 
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newspaper expertence in the county, ten of which 
have been passed at the county seat, with chagrin we 
admit that we have never heard of the gentleman. 
However, that is probably our fault and, doubtless, 
our misfortune. 

We hope to see the Los Angeles County Bar Asso- 
ciation have a word to say in regard to the personnel 
of the state supreme bench. The plan of supporting 
a.candidate for the supreme court merely because he 
is a reformer of the Johnson breed does not wholly 
appeal to us. A governor who elects to draw his 
salary for three months in which time he is absent 
from the state engaging in personal politics—an ef- 
fort to get himself elected president of the United 
States at a higher salary than the California consti- 
tution stipulates for its executive—may be honest 
from the Progressively partisan viewpoint, but from 
another angle it is rankly dishonest. 

Fusion of the Republicans and Democrats is the 
best way to rebuke the voucher-taking propensities 
of our gallivating governor. With Franklin K. Lane 
at the head of the ticket, a strong judiciary, nen- 
partisan in its nature, approved by the various bar 
associations of the state and representative men of 
both fused parties named for the other state offices 
should prove a great vote-winner. Ag for the United 
States senatorship John D. Phelan in the north and 
George S. Patton in the south will probably strive 
for the Democratic nomination with Representative 
KE. A. Hayes and Samuel Shortridge contesting for 
the Republican honor. 








TARIFF BILL GOES TO CONFERENCE 

FTER several months of debate, in which time 

the standpatters in the senate betrayed a woeful 
ignorance of the wishes of the people, the tariff bill, 
with an average reduction of more than four per 
cent from the house bill and nearly twenty-eight per 
cent from the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of the Taft 
special session, passes the senate by a strict party 
vote save that the two Louisiana senators renigged on 
the free sugar clause and Senators La Follette and 
Poindexter voted with the Democrats. All honor to 
their courage. Senator Works lacked this trait. Al- 
though the knows the revision is in the interest of 
the masses he is loth to go contrary to the wishes 
of certain constituent beneficiaries of the protective 
tariff. Perhaps, he should not be blamed. 

We believe that Senator Poindexter reflected the 
sentiment of the rank-and-file Republicans who have 
favored tariff revision when he said: “If voted for 
the senate tariff bill because it is as a whole a better 
bill than the Payne-Aldrich law, now in force. 
Furthermore, it contains an income tax which we 
have been trying to get for twenty vears. Some of 
its rates are too high and some are too low—but its 
general average on manufactures is high enough. Its 
classification is far from scientific, but not more so 
than the existing law.” A fair exposition. One of 
the anomalies of the bill is the proposed duty of one- 
tenth o one per cent a pound on bananas. As a rev- 
entte measure this is probably justifiable; but the ba- 
nana is the poor man’s fruit and should be admitted 
without duty. 

In one important particular the senate has vastly 
improved on the house bill and that is in respect to 
the income tax. By reducing the minimum from 
$4000 to $3000 and increasing the rates on the larger 
incomes over the Underwood provisions the great 
middle class does not escape its just share of the 
burden. President Wilson is entitled to feel pleased 
over this important party vietory which has moved 
to fruition in spite of all obstacles. That such Pro- 
gressive Republicans as Senators Bristow, Clapp, 
Cummins, and Nelson voted against the bill is dis- 
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appointing. They represent that class of insurgent 
Republicans whose desire for tariff reform has been 
The bill now goes to joint conference for 
It should meet with swift action 


adamant. 
final adjudication. 
in the commiuttee’s hands. 


SACRAMENTO REYNARD TRIUMPHS 

ESPITE the bitter fight to prevent final confir- 

mation of Thomas Fox as postmaster at Sacra- 
mento, in which Senators La Follette and Works 
and Rudolph Spreckels joined hands, the forces be- 
hind Secretary Lane, at whose instigation Fox was 
named by the President, succeeded in overcoming the 
opposition. It was Spreckels’ contention that Fox 
was a typical machine politician, a member of the 
old gang that did the bidding of the railroads when 
they dictated the politics of the state, hence an unde- 
sirable. Mr. Lane vouched for Fox as a reformed 
Democrat who had been a victim of early environ- 
ment and although he was an original Champ Clark 
adherent his indorsements landed the plum. 


Southern California has taken but little interest in 
the controversy. Tom Fox is not well known south 
of the Tehachapi save to the retired leaders of the 
old guard, hence his confirmation or defeat was of 
little moment to the majority. The Bell faction in 
the state, however, followed the proceedings keenly, 
since Fox was of Bell’s entourage, which 1s not es- 
pecially to his credit. Evidently, after making the 
appointment the President declined to interfere, even 
to oblige Rudolph Spreckels, whose weakness lay in 
the fact that no specific charges of wrongdoing could 
be laid at the door of Fox. 


Supporting the presidential choice was Senator 
Perkins who made the point that in a city of 65,000 
population—his home city—only a dozen protests had 
been filed against Fox. His chief opponents were 
outsiders like Works, Spreckels and La Follette, the 
latter, of course, influenced by the junior senator 
from California Why the Wisconsin man should 
have espoused Spreckels’ fight, considering his de- 
sertion by the latter in the presidential primary is a 
mystery. Perhaps, a future contingency depends up- 
on his action. As for Fox he magnanimously de- 
clares that he harbors no ill will toward anybody, 
but will now prepare to give Sacramento the best 
postal service in its history. 





NEW YORK’S LOSS 1S THE NATION'S 

AMMANY has chief reason to rejoice in the 

removal by death of Mayor Gaynor of New 
York, whose uncompromising attitude toward the 
corrupt political organization had won for the cou- 
rageous executive the plaudits of honest men every- 
where. In the last four years Mayor Gaynor’s ad- 


ministration was marked by the determined efforts of 


the municipal head to prevent the awarding of city 
contracts to any member of the grafting crew and in 
consequence they have been lean and hungry years 
for the unscrupulous leaders. Naturally, they op- 
posed his renomination to office and by naming Mc- 
Call hope to regain their grip on the municipal treas- 
ury. Just before he sailed from the port of New 
York in the search for health Mayor Gaynor severely 
denounced the Tammany Hall grafters, telling the 
taxpayers that whether he remained in office through 
another four years of hard work concerned them 
much more than it did him. 


Never a strong man since he received the bullet 
wound at the hands of a crazy man, three years ago, 
incited to the deed, according to the mayor, by the 
editorial attacks in the Hearst papers in much the 
same way that Czolgosz was keyed to his infamous 
shooting of President McKinley by similar vicious 
methods from the same source, Mayor Gaynor had 
fought the good fight despite his physical ailments 
and was preparing for another battle when he suc- 
cumbed to heart trouble, superinduced by the old 
wound. Thus, the chief obstacle to Tammany’s re- 
turn to control is suddenly removed and the political 
situation is so far simplified that only by the unifica- 
tion of the opposing candidates will it be possible to 
defeat the Murphy nominee for mayor. 

Much more,than a politician was the late William 
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J. Gaynor. Always a student, a wide reader, a keen 
observer, a clear thinker, until the assassin’s bullet 
rendered him irritable a finer mind it were hard to 
find in any public official in the state. Admitted to 
the bar in 1875 he conducted many important cases 
before he was elected judge of the supreme court of 
New York in 1893, to which he was reelected for a 
second term, resigning to accept the Democratic nom- 
ination for mayor in I909. His good work in expos- 
ing grafters, in securing the conviction of the no- 
torious Kane for election frauds and his refusal to 
let Boss Murphy control the mayoralty office con- 
spired to give him national fame. He might have 
been governor of his state had he chosen to let Tam- 
many into the feeding trough, and at one time he was 
seriously considered as a compromise candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President at Balti- 
more. 

It is interesting at this time to recall the sixteen 
favorite books of Mayor Gaynor, which, he assured 
his friends, had had the greatest influence upon his 
life, They include the Bible, Euclid, Shakespeare, 
Hume’s History of England (especially the notes, ) 
Homer, Milton, Cervantes, Rabelais, Gil Blas, Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography and Letters, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the toman Empire, Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Bacon’s Essays and De Lome’s 
British Constitution. It is a queer choice, although 
numbering many standard works that from no library 
of any pretensions to merit could be omitted. But 
why Euclid, why Rabelais, why Gil Blas and why 
Cellini? Surely, there are a thousand stronger and 
finer books than the three latter named to aid a man 
in his course through life. Interesting, yes, but 
hardly to be ranked as great books. Aside from the 
Bible, and Shakespeare, few in this list are read with 
any assiduity today, but they deserv~ attention 1f 
only because they helped to train for his country so 
fine a character as the late Mayor Gaynor. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC’S VAST EARNINGS 
INTERESTING contrast is afforded at this time, 

when railroads in the United States are pulling 
long faces over their earnings, with the showing 
made by the Canadian Pacific railway as disclosed 
by its balance sheet for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913. From its 11,602 miles of track operated the 
Canadian Pacific piled up gross earnings of $137,396,- 
ooo and had outstanding only $13,158,000 mortgage 
bonds. That is to say, with a bonded indebtedness 
of not much more than $1000 a mile the road is 
actually earning upward of $11,000 a mile. From the 
Railway Age Gazette we glean these salient financial 
facts that reveal in a few words the highly satisfac- 
tory condition of the railroad. ‘They are reduced 
from the balance sheet: 

Amounts due from agents and conductors and 
miscellaneous accounts receivable—$11,253,000— 
and the amount temporarily invested in govern- 
ment securities——$10,089,000—would have been 
more than sufficient to have paid the entire mort- 
gage debt of the company, leaving $30,275,000 cash 
on hand, $12,073,000 advances and investments, ex- 
clusive of advances to lines under construction, 
and $44,499,000 deferred payments on land and 
town sites sales to meet current liabilities total- 
ing $30,511,000. The three-line note attached to 
the balance sheet, which is of itself rather fasci- 
nating, mentions that in addition to the assets 
shown the company owns 7,985,244 acres of land. 

As against the total operating revenues in 1913 of 
$139,390,000 was $123,320,000 in 1912. Operating ex- 
penses this year were $93,150,000 as compared with 
$80,021,000. [It is stated that the Canadian Pacific 
bends its vast energies toward getting business prin- 
cipally in the creation of new business, and in the 
bringing in of new settlers and the epening up of 
new territory the railroad has been a prime factor in 
promoting the growth and prosperity of the Domin- 
ion. In the last fiscal year, for example, the Cana- 
dian Pacific has constructed six hundred miles of 
road, in line with its liberal policy of keeping ahead 
of the procession, while an extensive program of 
new construction is under way. In 1913 the total 
amount spent for construction and for additions and 
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improvements, exclusive of expenditures for new 
shops and new equipment, amounted to $45,922,720. 

It is stated that the road carried 29,472,000 tons of 
freight in the year under consideration, the character 
of the freight, remarks the Railway Age Gazette, jus- 
tifying, if any justification 1s necessary, the expendi- 
tures that are being made by the Canadian Pactfic 
to develop the Canadian agricultural and lumber in- 
dustries, and so induce settlers to immigrate into 
Canada. Altogether, it is a profoundly interesting 
story of efhciency and splendid management that the 
balance sheet of the railroad unfolds, 


MRS. PANKHURST SHOULD BE EXCLUDED 

ORMAL announcement that Mrs. Emmeline 

Pankhurst will sail from Havre for New York 
October 11 has provoked much comment on the prob- 
able attitude of the United States government toward 
the English militant leader. Opinion is divided, that 
is, newspaper opinion. Many of our contemporaries 
believe it to be the duty of immigration officers to 
prevent Mrs. Pankhurst from landing on American 
shores. Others think that the principle of liberty as 
practiced in this country demands a “hands off’ pol- 
icy toward the noted suffragette, with no police in- 
terference whatsoever in her actions. 


We cannot agree with that viewpoint. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst is a fugitive from justice, hence an undesirable 
She is under sentence of three years for in- 
stigating the crime of arson. True, it is a political 
crime, but is the immigration bureau authorized to 
differentiate motives and base its decisions accord- 
ingly? Whether the act of an incendiary is palliated 
because he or she was incited to the deed by alleged 
patriotic inspirations, rendering the perpetrator im- 
mune from official interference, is a nice point in im- 
migration ethics for this government to determine. 
In view of the menace known to lurk in Mrs, Pank- 
hurst’s code of morals, however, we hardly see how 
the woman can be given right of entrance to the 
country. 

Here, too, the suffragist question is a burning issue; 
but it is being settled by the ballot, not by brick- 
bats; by argument, not by arson; by appeals to con- 
gress, not by personal violence on our cabinet of- 
ficials§. What if the influence of Mrs. Pankhurst 
should lead foolish women to change their present 
mode of campaigning for the English militant’s man- 
ner of procedure. We believe the courts would make 
short work of such damphoolishness, but, in the in- 
terim, much damage to property might ensue. We 
say it is possible, although extremely improbable, 
since public sentiment is fairly united in decrying 
the lawless acts of the English militant sisters. Still, 
the possibilities remain, so why take chances? Why 
admit a misguided woman, perhaps, suffering from 
a form of dementia, having potential powers for up- 
setting the status quo of suffrage propaganda? Com- 
mon sense would seem to argue in favor of exclud- 
ing the convicted woman from these shores. 


citizen. 


MAINE’S THIRD PARTY CLEFT IN TWAIN 
> XAMINATION of the returns from the Third 
congressional district, in Maine, which has ap- 
parently elected John A. Peters, a standpat Republi- 
can, to the vacancy caused by the death of Forrest 
Goodwin, does not warrant the assertion that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policies have been repudiated by the 
Maine special election, but rather that the Progres- 
sives have gone back to their original wallow. The 
district has been Republican until Woodrow Wilson 
carried it last November by a vote of 14,692 to 13,- 
325 Roosevelt and 7159 Taft. According to the re- 
turns William B. Pattingall, the Democrat pitted 
against Peters, polled 14,553 or practically the full 
strength of the Wilson vote in 1912. 


If the Maine election has any significance whatso- 
ever it is that the Progressives have lost faith in a 
third party movement and are returning to the Re- 
publican fold. Lawrence, the Progressive candidate, 
has fallen behind the Roosevelt total 6757, having 
polled 6478 votes, a sheer loss of 50 per cent, which 
Peters has gained, together with the votes of a few 
more Republicans who had not the heart to go to the 
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polls in the presidential election. In other words, 
the political pendulum is swinging back and the Iine- 
up promises to be as of yore with the third party 
controlling enough votes in any but the hidebound, 
standpat districts to give the election to the Demo- 
crats. 


This vote effectually reveals the insincerity of the 
Maine Progressives on the tariff. If they had been 
bona fide revisionists they could not have voted for 
Peters who is a high protectionist. We shall ex- 
amine with interest the vote in the house on the tariff 
bill when it is reported back from the senate. The 
original insurgents largely comprised low tariff Re- 
Whether or not they will have the cour- 
As most 


publicans. 
age of their convictions rematis to be seen. 
of them are still pseudo Republicans, in reality, re- 
calcitrants, their line-up will be of curic us interest al- 
though in nowise affecting the passage of the bill. 


ERA OF THE INDECENT 

LEASANT stage pictures the Los Angeles pub- 

lic has had put before it of Jate in “The Traffic” 
and “The Lure.” Yet not a protest is heard from 
the city council that is so eager to prevent the de- 
bauching of the people by moving picture banalities. 
The inconsistency of its interference through an ap- 
pointed censor is obvious. When a really vicious 
play is staged there is silence maintained about the 
city hall and the pruriently inclined are allowed to 
wallow ad libitum. 

What an era of indecency seems to be upon us, 
anyway. Both plays herein indicated are said to 
have enjoyed a profitable run in San Francisco, but 
let not that statement amaze or grieve the judicious. 
A San Francisco newspaper has recently finished 
printing the history of a common prostitute whose 
sordid amours were given in such detail that the 
circulation of the strumpet-sheet soared beyond the 
one hundred and fifty thousand-mark daily. Strange 
to say, even the postal authorities were inactive un- 
til a few disgusted contemporary newspaper pub- 
lishers, including ourselves, filed protest and so put a 
quietus on the filthy stuff. 

We cannot conceive of parents having a knowl- 
edge of the facts deliberately allowing their daugh- 
ters to attend performances of the “Traffic” and 
“Lure” type or permitting within their homes a 
newspaper whose columns reek with the argot of the 
slut. Yet standing room only has been announced 
for the plays that purport to condemn the social evil 
and a largely increased circulation for the porno- 
graphic newspaper reveal the wretched tastes of an 
unbalanced public. Truth is, the plays are cunningly 
devised to attract the lecherous-minded and the news- 
paper publisher that pretends to deplore the social 
evil is secretly gloating over the increased circula- 
tion of his debased sheet, Faugh! 


PRIZE FIGHTING COTERIE WORRIED 

HREE principals, the pugilist, promoter and ref- 

eree, and nine other participants are held to the 
superior court on a charge of second degree murder 
for their aid in and abettance of the death of “Bull” 
Young in a prize fight, he having succumbed in hos- 
pital to an operation folicwing a knock-out blow in 
the Vernon ring administered by Jess Willard. 
Doubtless, the Los Angeles justice of the peace be- 
fore whom the preliminary trial was conducted con- 
sidered that the testimony warranted him in taking 
this action. The attempt to prove that the doctor 
who operated on the injured pugilist’s skull was 
more nearly responsible for the fatal result than 
Willard did not seem to impress the justice and, in 
his skepticism, the post-mortem proceedings offer 
warrant. 


Much depends upon the view taken by the upper 
court of the contest. If it is held, as in the Wolgast- 
Memsic case, that the bout was a legal one, then 
manslaughter is the only charge that can be success- 
fully maintained against the defendants, since the 
state law authorizes exhibition fights and Vernon has 
an ordinance permitting contests of the nature which 
the Willard Young match assumed to be. It is in- 
cumbent upon the district attorney to prove that it 
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Was in a prize fight and not in a boxing match that 
Young met hts death blow in order to make the sec- 
ond degree murder charge stick and this, we expect, 
will be a difficult task. 


It is clear that the outcome will depend largely 
upon “expert” evidence and with the sympathies of 
ail the experts overwhelmingly with the defendants it 
is not unlikely that the prosecuting attorney will be 
sadly hampered in his efforts to sustain the charge. 


| 


Pending the trial we imagine hat all ringside events | 


of a professional nature will be discontinued, It 
would be worse than folly for the men under bonds 
to try to perpetuate the alleged sport; another un- 
fortunate blow such as Young encountered might re- 
sult similarly, in which case the defendants would 
find themselves in a still more serious dilemma. The 
‘sport,’ professionally considered, would seem to 
have received a knock-out blow in this county and 
it will die unregretted and unwept. As for the de- 
fendants they are entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
So long as the state -ountenances the ringside af- 
fairs it must protect those who are legally entitled 
to engage in the disgraceful contests. That 1s the 
state’s penalization. 


J 


to the masses, a German scientist, called into consul- 
tation in a prospective domestic affair of moment in 
the Drke of Roxburghe’s household tips off the pro- 
foundly interesting announcement that avoidance of 
sugar by prospective mothers means an influx of 
boys while ignoring of this rule will giye a plethora 
of girl babies. As if this were a revelation, a dis- 
Who does not recall the nursery ditty: 


SCIENCE AND NURSERY RHYMES 
UST when sugar is to be free-listed—after a stip- 


covery. 


Sugar and spice 
And all things nice 
Are what little girls are made of; 
Rats and snails, 
And puppy dogs’ tails, 
Are what little boys are made of. 

There you have the formula reduced to doggerel. 
Sugar, the chief ingredient, is the basic substance of 
girls. As to boys—but who cares what little boys are 
made of! They will have their way so long as sugar 
is not present to bewilder them just as they are 
making up their embryo minds which sex to choose. 
This unfortunate reminder by Dr. Schenck, via Lon- 
don, will, we fear, tend to reduce by many thousands 
of jong tons the consumption of Sugar in this country 








ulated interval—consequently, rendered cheaper | 








fish promoters of the Owens River costly folly seven 
years ago, just prior to the voting of the first issue 
of bonds. At that time Los Angeles was consider- 
ably smaller in population than now, consequently 
using far less water. What was the course pursued 
by the bond promoters? Precisely that of the Hetch 
Hetchy schemers, Notices were printed in the daily 
papers and conspicuously posted prohibiting the 
sprinkling of lawns, forbidding the washing of steps, 
inhibiting the excess use of water in any form owing 
to the “great shortage.” 


It was a trick that worked to perfection. The peo- 
ple were properly scared and by a ten to one vote 
the proposed bond issue was ratified. Since that day 
not a peep has been heard from the water depart- 
ment respecting a shortage although in the interval 
the city has practically doubled in population and, 
In consequence, made that much additional demand 
upon the water supply. In the interim local water 
development has so far progresse1 that a supply suf- 
ficient for a city of a million is in sight without us- 
ing one drop of the Owens River dubious article. 
Once get the Hetch Hetchy bill through congress and 
the Spring Valley Water Company now lying low to 
sell its plant to the city of San Francisco will chuckle 
over the “scare” as successfully worked on congress 
as on Los Angeles voters. In the northern city as 
in the southern taxpayers will bear the burden and a 
few insiders will gather the plums. 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE NATURE LOVERS 


js gone the opponents of the Hetch Hetchy bill 
in the house was Representative Steenerson of 
Minnesota, who argued that it was absurd to regard 
the proposal as an emergency measure when it would 
take ten years to construct the waterworks system. 
He intimated strongly that it was more of a project 
to develop electric power for the benefit of the 
grantee at the expense of the government. As to the 
valley being improved by the reservoir he properly 
held that argument as ridiculous. Said he: 

When water is needed the reservoir will prob- 
ably be empty, as all reservoirs are at those times, 
and you will have in place of the beautiful floor 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, as described by Prof. 
Muir, a dirty, muddy pond, with the water drained 
off to supply San Francisco, and probably with 
dead fish and frogs in it. Will that be beautiful? 
And then there will be perhaps large generating 


works, with rolling wheels and buzzing machinery 
and transmission wires with a devilish, hissing 


' noise echoing and reechoing strange and cacoph- 


and abroad. Not that mere man will abate his sweet — 


tooth, but in their unreasoning ambition to please 


their husbands it is easily imaginable that young | 


wives who love treir liege lords will religiously re- 


frain from use of sugared foods hoping by this eu- | 


genic, pre-natal method to determine the sex of their 
first-born. We shall watch the sugar statistics with 
deeper interest than ever before; u!so the results on 
posterity. 


RENEWING AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

OW like an old story were the arguments used 

to convince the house that San Francisco is in 
dire necessity for water and that unless the Hetch 
Hetchy bill was passed our northern compatriots 
must perish from thirst. Listen to this tearful wail: 


About one-third of the city is 
connection, and those connected with the system 
are not permitted to use any considerable propor- 
tion of what they actually need. Notices are run- 
ning in the papers out there to prohibit the water- 
ing of lawns, to prohibit the washing of steps, and 
generally to curtail the use of water. In fact, the 
city of San Francisco is not using one-half of the 
water that the people need. The lawns and the 
shrubbery and the plants are suffering for want of 
water. 


Did the pessimistic utterance emanate from a mem- 
ber of the California delegation—from a San Fran- 
cisco representative? Not, nit. It was the observa- 
tion of Hon. Scott Ferris of Oklahoma, chairman of 
the committee on public lands, who doubtless gained 
the information he imparted from his California 
colleagues. Let us not inquire too closely as to the 
source of their information and its authenticity. 
What we desire to point out is the strange similarity 
of the calamitous statement to that made by the sel- 


without water | 


onous sounds through the whole vailey. That is 
what you will offer us in place of the temple of 
the gods that has been made ready for our ad- 
miration. 

Representative Steenerson had only scorn for the 
effort to make cities at the expense of the country. 
Rather would he encourage the people to go to the 
national parks where they can admire nature in its 
pristine beauty and glory and become imbued with 
the love of nature—become second Burbanks in 
knowledge and practice and science of plant breeding 
and all the secrets of animal and vegetable life. “Do 
you think,” he asked, “that you can produce such 
men by building up large cities and raising your 
families in apartment houses, like the cliff dwellers? 
No. It is said this park is hard of access; that only 
a few hundred people reach it every year; that more 
will reach it when you have destroyed it. Then they 
can go in trolley cars and railroad cars; but I would 
rather have a few see it in its natural glory than in 
its desecrated form, Perhaps, a lane, footsore, weary 
wanderer may find his way into the valley one day 
and by means of inspiration of these wonderful sur- 
roundings will produce something more valuable than 
money. Suppose he could write a poem like Burns’ 
poem to a mountain daisy? Would you trade it for 
$45,000,000 that the taxpayers of San Francisco have 
voted for this enterprise? Why, you could not esti- 
mate the value of such a contribution to human 
thought im its refining effects in millions of dollars.” 


Congressman Steenerson found the fate of Hetch 
Hetchy valley—the beautiful mountain gem—so 
touchingly like that of the mountain daisy that he 
could not refrain from having Robert Burns’ poem 
printed in the Record. He realized that the bill was 
about to pass the house, foreshadowing the doom of 
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the valley, and with the passing of its beauty he felt 
that he would not be the only mourner at its bier: 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 


Thou bonnie gem. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid, 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er. 


Sentiment? Perhaps so. Would that there were 
more of it in evidence these -naterialistic times. We 
are glad with Mr. Steenerson, with John Muir, with 
Robert Underwood Johnson and other nature lovers 
who have fought against the desecration of the Hetch 
Hetchy valley. “Sentiment,” observed the Minnesota 
congressman in his closing remarks, “if you please! 
It is a wise saying that the man who writes the 
songs of a people has more influence than he who 
writes its laws. I hope that upon reflection the house 
of representatives will not press this bill to formal 
passage at this time, and I say to you now that if 
you try to do it you will have to muster a quorum 
when the time has come for action, because I will 
not stand here an idle spectator when this hand of 
greed is laid upon our national forests, and I want 
the Democratic party to go on record, after this same 
proposition to destroy the Hetch Hetchy valley has 
been defeated four times in the last six years—I 
watt it to go on record as doing this as an emer- 
gency measure; and I want to go home to Minnesota 
and tell the people on the stump that this is the kind 
of emergency measures that the Democratic majority 
and the caucus are forcing through here at this 
time.” 


“FANGDOODLES” FOR SPANISH MISSION 

ENDING the proposition to elevate the Ameri- 

can mission to Spain into an embassy, as a 
courtesy to the Spanish government which had re- 
quested the change and because it is likely to bring 
about closer and friendlier relations with the Latin- 
American republics, Mr. Mann, minority leader, 
seized the opportunity to indulge in sly sarcasm at 
the expense of the dominant party. Changing from 
plain minister to Spain to an ambassadorship will 
cost the country about $8000 a year additional— 
probably a good investment considering the satisfac- 
tion it will engender tn the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics—but this did not interest Representa- 
tive Mann who, addressing the chair, observed: 


We have managed to get along very well with- 
out an ambassador at an increased salary until the 
new economic administration took charge of the 
government. Having won the election on q plat- 
form of economy and the cutting down of expenses, 
the first thing that is proposed in reference to our 
national relations is to change the office of a min- 
istry to an embassy, at an increased salary, in or- 
der that our representative in this particular coun- 
try may get into the “eats” a little more quickly 
than he otherwise would, because practically that 
is all it amounts to, and when he is invited out to 
an official dinner, he will go in three or four num- 
bers ahead of the time he would if he were a mere 
minister. 


Not a high order of statesmanship in that speech, 
one may conclude. Mr. Murdock interjected the hope 
that the ambassador would also get more to eat on 
acount of his increased salary whereupon Mr. Mann 
retorted that he thought not, but instead would 
presently be complaining that with the salary attach- 
ing he could not afford to live in Madrid, adding, 
“Just as soon as one of these gentlemen is appointed 
to one of these positions, as a rule before he takes 
the oath of office he announces to an expectant world 
that he cannot afford to live on the salary; and I 
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have sometimes woncered why they tried to, why 
they were so anxious to get the office, if they are to 
complain so soon that congress did not provide a 
higher salary, a fancy home to live in. or something 
of that sort.” Before finally subsiding, the minor- 
ity leader gave this last jab at Democratic simplicity 
and economy: “The first act of the new administra- 
tion in its relations with European powers is to 
provide for the raising of a ministry to an embassy 
at a little more expense and a few more fangdoodles 
hung on to it. I leave it to the country to settle 
whether the Democrats got into power, after all, on 
a false platform.” [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side. | 


Mr. CLAYTON. 
for information. 


Mr. MANN. I will say this, that the gentleman 
from Alabama is not a fangdoodle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am very glad to know that I 
am not, and I take it that the gentleman from II- 
linois likewise cannot be one. 

Mr. MANN. There are not any frills on me. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is troubled to under- 
stand what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Flood] means about the matter of precedence. In 
order to understand it he has only to recollect the 
difference between a member of the house and a 
senator. All good members of the house want to 
be senators, and all of the best senators are those 
who have been trained here in the house. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, is this the first time 
the gentleman from Georgia has announced his 
candidacy for the senate? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh no; and I am not announc- 
ing it at all. 

Mr. MANN The gentleman is intimating an 
announcement of it, or he is making an error of 
statement. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 


What is a fangdoodle? I ask 


If the gentleman from [Illinois 
will just recollect how he cools his heels in the 
anterooms when he calls at the departments to 
wait until the senators go in and get all there is 
to be distributed, he will understand the advantage 
we will have in having an ambassador at a for- 
eign court instead of qa minister to wait and walk 
behind the ambassadors of all of the other na- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois does 
nat coo! his heels waiting on a senator. 


Thus, the badinage continued, and, doubtless, to 
the relief and relaxation of mind of the perspiring 
representatives. Of course, Mr. Mann was merely 
talking for political effect. His colleague from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Montague, rose with courtly grace to re- 
call the historical relations existing between Spain 
and this hemisphere, the great part that nation took 
in the discovery of this New World, the subsequent 
and constant diminution of her influence on this con- 
tinent, largely brought about by the aggressive spirit 
of the people of our own country, as finally evi- 
denced by the Spanish-American war, and to urge 
that It were a most ungracious, if not a very arbi- 
trary, distinction not to accord this proud and sensi- 
tive people the request for this ambassadorship. The 
bill authorizing the embassy was passed. 


EXAMPLE OF FREAK LEGISLATION 

OUBTLESS mat California assemblyman” trom 
L) the Los Angeles district who introduced a bill 
seeking to have the state pay all the nomination ex- 
penses of candidates for office will take heart since 
Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut, at the recent confer- 
ence of governors at Colorado Springs, introduced a 
similar proposal. The Nutmeg state executive would 
have the state pay for printing and distributing bal- 
lots, traveling expenses of the candidates and speak- 
ers in their behalf, and expenses incidental to their 
election. Commenting on which cheerful idiocy the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press thinks the program outlined 
would be bad enough if it were urged on behalf of 
those who have been regularly nominated by party 
or petition, but to hold out such a lure to political 
aspirants would mean a horde of candidates for nom- 
ination such as would stagger the voters. 


Precisely so. That was our contention when the 
Los Angeles member’s bill was introduced Jast win- 
ter. We agree that it is the right of every citizen to 
aspire to office and that poverty is a handicap that 
should not be a perennial bar to one’s ambition, but we 
have found that a really abie man whose fitness for 
a particular office is unquestioned need not spend 
much money in convincing his fellow citizens of the 
fact. It is probably a good thing that would-be office- 
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holders are deterred from trying their luck by the 
thought of the cost of the experiment; remove that 
obstacle and the good Lord deliver us from the inun- 
dation that would follow. 


Instead of a four foot primary election sheet the 
ballots would have to be on rollers to allow for the 
expanse of names. As for the expense to the state 
it would swamp the treasury. No matter how limited 
the amount allowed each candidate there could be no 
limit to the numbers and where the cost was guar- 
anteed who wouldn’t have a try? Gov. Baldwin’s 
proposal belongs in the freak legislation class. It is 
like many more simular efforts of sincere reformers— 
well-meaning, but utterly impracticable. 


WHEN CHAPERONS ARE SUPERFLUOUS 
AN MATEO has a school principal who is wor- 
ried because his pupils—boys and girls—have 
evinced a penchant for moonlight strolls. He cannot 
interdict the moonlight so he has placed a ban on the 
stroll—unless the young people are accompanied by 
a chaperon. We wonder if the high school principal 
of San Mateo has ever read that idyl of De Mau- 
passant’s entitled “Moonlight” in which the good 
cure worried by the absence of his niece, following 
the evening meal, on the occasion of her third disap- 
pearance steps out into a night of dazzling whiteness, 
whose beneficent beauty presently floods his heart 
and permeates his brain. 


Charmed by the idyllic beauty of the night he 
winds his way toward the river, forgetful of his 
quest, and suddenly he sees upon the bank, arms 
locked lovingly about each other his missing niece 
and a young man. By this time all his wrath has 
vanished, The scolding that he had mentally stored 
for the girl has been dissipated by the glories of that 
perfect night and like a revelation from heaven it 
is borne in upon hts soul that the moonlight was 
Humbly and silently he withdraws 
from the river and returns home more than ever im- 
bued with a sense of the marvelous works of God 
and His wonderful prescience. 


made for lovers. 


We respectiully contend that moonlight at San 
Mateo, to be thoroughly appreciated, needs to be ob- 
served by twos and never by threes. A murrain 
seize these interloping chaperons! How agonizing to 
be within arm’s reach of the Only One and yet be 
denied the reach because of the presence of a dis- 
courager of mutual confidences. We begin to ques- 
tion the qualifications of that San Mateo school prin- 
cipal for his official position. If he is so ignorant of 
human nature as to suppose he can counteract the 
drawing powers of a full moon by interposing a for- 
eign substance he is certainly unfitted to guide plastic 
minds in other directions. Moonlight is a God-given 
attribute of nature whose charms are far too subtle 
for any pedagogue to dispel. Chaperons, indeed! 


GRAPHITES 
Now Caminetti feels the pinch and on the verdict 
waiting, 
May chew refilection’s bitter cud on all his sordid mat- 
1 tl 
The pace too swift must peter out and end in dismal 
scandal, 
Illicit love that 
candle, 


fiercely glows is seldom worth the 


New brooms sweep clean. Sat Diego’s recently 
appointed addition td the superior bench, Judge An- 
drews, named by the governor, has formulated a set 
of rules to check the verbosity of lawyers. He little 
knows what a colossal task lies before him. 


McLoughlin has reached the acme of modern fame. 
He has been captured by the “movies” and will be 
reproduced “in action” for all the country to see. 
That is much preferable to having a five-cent cigar 
named in his honor. 


Mrs. Littlefinger, the midget wife of the midget 
major, is the mother of < baby girl, born in Seattle 
today. If the major, who is in ill-health, should 
die, it will be correct to speak of the baby as the 
widow’s mite, 


Col. “Bill” Cody is to take the reigning prince of 
Monaco and owner of Monte Carlo on a hunting ex- 
pedition in the Rocky Mountains. But there are no 
“tigers” to buck in that region, as Cody well knows. 
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ENRY ARTHUR JONES, in his latest bit of 
H literary philosophy, the preface to his comedy, 
“The Divine Gift,” says of the greater part of 


the modern literary drama, first that it is not drama, | 


second that it is not literature, third that it is neither 
literature nor drama. This is not half so clever as it 
sounds. Pretty nearly any good newspaper hack will 
dash off a half dozen or so of things as good as that 
while you wait, and think nothing of it. This is the 
offhand, superficial method of dodging ideas. Ideas 
are flying thick and fast these days, and he who 
would live along in smug comfort has a much better 
time sitting back and saying smart things like this 
one of Henry Arthur’s, than in facing the ideas full 
front and grappling with them. Theere is a deal too 
much cavil about the form, and a deal too little about 
the content. All of which is preparatory to the re- 
mark that I would much enjoy indulging in a sar- 
castic and erudite literary criticism of Edwin Schoon- 
maker’s drama, “The Americans,” as I am rather 
good at that sort of thing, and it is a gratifying thing 
to do, for in proportion to the humiliation of the 
work criticized there is a corresponding exaltation of 
the critic, in his own mind at least. [ can prove to 
vou that Schoonmaker is guilty on all three of the 
Henry Arthur counts, and, from the literary view- 
point, should be hanged, drawn and quartered, cre- 
mated, shot at sunrise and excommunicated from the 
glorious profession of belles lettres. I can do this, 
but as this department is dedicated, not to belles 
lettres but to the Drama of Ideas, I refrain. 


Moreover, did I so far forget myself as to indulge 
in this bit of selfexaltation at the expense of the 
Shoonover drama, I should pass a most uncom forta- 
ble week, for I certainly should be haunted. To treat 
“The Americans” merely as a work of art would be 
simply silly, and the person who does so deserves to 
be haunted perpetually by the living spirit of a great 
idea, for it is an idea that none can escape. It is of 
secondary importance that Schoonmaker has written 
a play which cannot possibly be staged in its present 
form, that he mixes his metaphors—horribly at times 
—that his blank verse, to paraphrase Henry Arthur, 
is often neither blank nor verse. What is of import- 
ance is that this man has written a real drama of 
real people, and has not overshot himself when he 
entitled it “The Americans” and announced that it 
was designed to give an adequate representation of 
the industrial conflict now raging. 


At the outset it would be well to reassure the cap- 
italist sympathizers and the individualists, that 
Schoonover docs not make common cause with labor 
unionism, nor treat it as the solution of the prob- 


lems; also it would be well to reassure the labor ' 
umion sympathizers that he does not make common © 


cause with individualism, and look in that direction 
for his Utopia. His idea is bigger than either. It is 
Freedom. 

The play deals with a community of the northwest, 
the life of which centers about a great lumber in- 
dustry organized by a great capitalist, J. Donald 
Egerton. In selecting the people of the play the 
author has exercised remarkable insight into types. 
Egerton is not merely a man who has made great 
sums of money. He represents the industrial leader 
with a vision, with imagination. Into his scheme of 
things the men who are necessary to its working out, 
do not appear as human entities at all. It is only the 
consummation of which he thinks, and to all else he 
is callous. He is working out a symnhony in pine and 
simply will not hear anything which is not in har- 
mony. To him all else is nonexistent. He is a type. 
His partner, Augustus Jergens, is the direct antith- 
esis. To him is left the dirty work of running the 
mills at the minimum of expense and the maximum 
of profit. He lives, moves and has his being in divi- 
dends. He is type. Egerton has three children. His 
son Harry is the central figure of the drama, the one 
who enunciates the call to freedom. Harry has 
worked in his father’s mill, has learned the oppres- 
sive methods of Jergens, and dreams of better things, 
He is a prophet and so cannot be a type. Egerton’s 
other children, George and Gladys, are simply chil- 
dren of a rich man, selfish and rather ignorant. They 
are types. Sam Williams, leader of the strikers, is 
typical of the best element of labor unionism, aiming 
at permanent results for the many rather than tem- 
porary advantage for the few. 

Contrasted with him are the notorious types, the 
union agitators and walking delegates, Wes Dicey 
and his hirelings. to whom the disruption of the 
union means the loss of their livelihood, yet who will 
deal secretly with the employers for the betrayal of 
the union for their own profit. Parallel with them 
are the parasites of capital, the politician, represent- 
ed by Governor Braddock and the commander of the 
militia, General Chadbourne, the commercialized min- 
ister, represented by Bishop Hardbrooke, and the 











venal editor Ardsley, all excellent and easily recog- 
nized types. There is Egerton’s wife, torn between 
her devotion to her husband, whose finer qualities 
she alone can see with an unselfish eye, and her 
sympathy with the dreams and aspirations of her son 
Harry. There is Sylvia Orr, a friend of Mrs. Eger- 
ton, a woman who can understand big men and big 
things—-also a fine type of the better sort of Amer- 
ican woman, with all her commercial unscrupulous- 
ness. The last of the characters is a citizen of the 
world, a spectator, perhaps an impersonation of the 


spirit of the west, in Harvey Anderson, described in | 


the list as former cowboy and Rough Rider, but much 


} 





more than either. He is the philosopher of the open | 


air, and one is sorry to be forced to admit that his 
kind is so scarce that he can hardly be designated as 
a type. So much for the characters—an interesting 
array all will agree. How about the story: 


There 1s a strike on in Foreston, Egerton’s lumber 
center, caused partly by the action of Jergens in cut- 
ting the wages of the men, and partly by the men in 
demanding that guards be placed upon the saws to 
protect their lives. Things reach a crisis. The men 
cannot hold out much longer, and the unbeaten Eger- 
ton presents his ultimatum. The men are leaving the 
town rather than capitulate, and Harry Egerton 
comes upon a group of them on the side of a moun- 
tain, and tries to persuade them to stay and fight his 
father to a finish. They believe he is his father’s spy 
and refuse to listen to him. Here he meets Harvey 
Anderson, the roamer, who is one of several men 
who have been engaged by Egerton to hunt for a 
lost mine. The pride of country has been voiced in 
many ways, but in few more simnle and direct than 


the words of Anderson, as he talks with Harry of | 


the vague unrest that is stirring the nation: 


HARVEY ANDERSON: 
day one place, 

Tomorrow another. I’m a rolling stone, 

] never have been one to keep the trails, 

Just Knock about the states and watch the plains 

For something—I don’t know—and yet ‘twill come, 

And when she comes she’ll shake her good and hard. 

I don’t know what you’re rolling in your mind, 

But, as you say, it’s a great land we’ve got. 

I like to lie and feel her under my back 

And know she tumbles to the double seas 

Up to her hips in mile on mile of wheat. 

Beyond that moon are cities packed with men 

That overflow. The fields are filling up. 

They’re climbing up the mountains of the West— 
HARRY EGERTON: And going on beyond them. 
HARVEY ANDERSON: It’s all right. 

They'll reach the coast off there or reach the ice, 

And then they’ll have to turn or jump on off. 

And they won’t jump off. It’s too fine a land. 

Men throw away the hoofs but not the haunch. 

I sometimes see them in the dead of night 

Crawling like ants along her big broad back, 

With axe and pick and plow, building their hills 

And pushing on and on. It’s a great land, 

And bread tastes good that’s eaten in her air. 

And there’s enough for all here— 

HARRY EGERTON: Yes, ah, yes! 
HARVEY ANDERSON: If we could just turn 
something upside down. 

I don’t know what you’ve heard along the waste, 

But when you think it’s time to ring a change, 

And when you draft your men and call the roll, 

Write Harvey Anderson up near the top. 

And here’s my hand, pard. You can count on me. 


I’m tramping round, to- 


Harrv is left alone there on the mountain, and he 
falls asleep. He has a dream vision of his father’s 
new mansion, just completed, the walls of which have 
been frescoed with a pictorial epic of timber, show- 
ing the virgin forests, the men at work in the woods 
and in the mill, all life size. In a fantastic picture 
these figures come to Jife and voice thte eternal plea 
of the toiler. It is a little vague and shadowy, as are 
all dreams, but the burden of the cry is that these 
beings having made Egerton what he had become, 
they now demand that he raise them from their en- 
slaved condition. The governor pleads with them to 
regard the laws, to which they reply that it was 
Egerton who made the laws; the bishop invokes the 
name of the Carpenter, but is shouted down as a 
whited sepulchre and a rich man’s friend; the figures 
call for release from the spell of impotence which has 
been cast upon them, and discover they have the 
power to free themselves. They do so, and there fol- 
lows a clash which is rather chaotic, and Harry 
awakes, discovering that he has been sleeping beside 
the mark of the lost mine, and that he now possesses 
resources to carry out his plans for the emancipation 
of the men. 


The second act is rather incoherent and certainly 
1s badly constructed, so far as the telling of the story 
is concerned. It is a strike scene, tthe militia guard- 
ing the Egerton mill, holding it while a party of 
strikebreakers is expected at any time. Meanwhile, 
Egerton has issued his ultimatum, through Jergens, 
that the strikers must return to work that day or be 











locked out permanently, and must return on _ his 
terms. In the interim, preparations are going on for 
the formal opening of the big mansion, which was 
seen in Harry’s dream, and to which all the notables 
of the vicinity have been invited. The Story drags 
until the last of the act when the workmen appear 
and hear arguments pro and con as to returning to 
work. Sam Williams insists that to give in would be 
to destroy the union, and that is the aim of Egerton, 
and it would not merely be a defeat for the time, but 
would make any future victory almost impossible. 
Dicey, the professional labor union agitator, is for 
going back to work, and his humanitarian talk is 
extremely glib, but it is Anderson, the Wanderer, 
who inspires the men to continue their struggle. 
Harry Egerton, his determination and enthusiasm re- 
newed by the possession of the mine, yet refusing to 
bribe the men into doing the thing which is for their 
own interests by telling them of his discovery and 
the plan of devoting it to their cause, arrives in 
time to convince the men that not only their own 
manhood but the future of their class depends upon 
remaining true to the thing which they know is 
right. So the strike goes on, the son being the leader 
in the defeat of the father. 


With the acts overlapping in progress of time, the 
third division shows the scene at the Egerton home, 
and the capitalist with a vision explaining the deco- 
rative scheme of his house, in which he has “coined 
the spirit” of his industry. To her friend Mrs. Orr, 
Mrs. Egerton confides that these frescoes have been 
too real for herself and Harry. They have heard a 
whispering and sighing from the walls—their house 
has been built upon the lives of men. While Eger- 
ton enjoys his triumph publicly before his noted 
guests, and Mrs. Egerton voices her misgivings and 
unhappiness to her friend, word comes that there is 
trouble at the mill and the news of Harry’s victory 
with the men throws consternation into the assem- 
blage. Scenting a storm, all depart, leaving the 
family alone. Harry comes, and finally has it out 
with his father. The previous acts have been devoted 
almost exclusively to a statement of the situation. 
Now the idea itself approaches. In six years there 
have been three strikes, costing thousands of dollars 
in losses. If such losses had been due to ill manage- 
ment or defective machinery, the fault would have 
been remedied. So says Harry, and insists that his 
father does not know how completely Jergens is to 
blame for the troubles which have arisen. He pleads 
for his father to give him control of the business, in 
the interest of peace: 


And let us see, my father, you and J, 

If we can’t make that place of work down there 
As famous for its harmony as this house. 

A land is not its timber but its people, 

And not its Art, my father, but its men. 

Let’s try to make this town a place of peace 
And helpfulness. What do you say, my father? 


_ As Egerton hesitates, word comes that the town 
is celebrating the discovery of the mine, and Eger- 
ton, who had regarded the mine as his property, is 
angry when he learns that his son has taken posses- 
sion for himself. Harry continues his plea, offers to 
buy out his father at twice the value of the mill, but 
the elder man is now aroused, and he declares open 
war upon the workmen. 


In the fourth act Harry and the Workmen have 
seized the mill which its owner would neither sel! 
nor operate, but had ordered closed for a year. The 
militia men have remembered that they are them- 
selves sons of working men, and have gone over 
almost solid to the cause of the strikers. The town is 
with them too, and they are about to dedicate the 
mill to industrial freedom. Even unionism is for- 
gotten. This does not suit the professional agitators, 
but to their objections Sam Williams says that the 
union was simply an army for time of war, and now. 
that peace has come it is disbanded. The people as 
a whole are with the workers too, and it is arranged, 
with the departure of the militia for home, that in 
case of need the blast of a bugle is to be the signal 
at which help will come to protect what is to be 
known as “The Living Mill” from its enemies. Harry 
has made a will in which he leaves the mine and all 
his property to the cause for which he has fought. 
This displeases Dicey and the other selfish agitators, 
who demand that all wealth shall be divided equally 
at once. Harry’s principle, however, is not to enrich 
men by gifts, but to enrich them by opportunity for 
free work. So after he has seemingly won the day, 
one of these malcontents sneaks up behind him and 
strikes him down with a heavy iron bar. 


In the last act Harry, near death, is being nursed 
by his mother and Anderson. He is not expected to 
live, and his father has been summoned, to bring 
specialists in a last attempt to save him. Harry is in 
a cabin near his mine. The father arrives too late, 
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and he and two strangers who are with him are left 
alone with Anderson, custodian of the will. They 
unexpectedly turn upon him, handcuff him, and start 
away. ‘here are shots, and a friend of Anderson’s 
ritshes in, having rescued the precious document, al- 
though fatally wounded, and with his last breath 
blows a blast upon the ready bugle, while as he dies 
the sound 1s heard repeated farther and farther away 
as it 1s relayed to the town, the call to arms to de- 
fend the principle of the freedom of labor. 


This is only a suggestion of the framework upon 
which this big work has been constructed. It is so 
big that it could not be done briefly, and while it 
does not crystallize lke Galsworthy’s “Strife,” it 
goes turther than that brief drama of labor and cap- 
ital at war. It is notable that it is pacific rather than 
infammatory, the accusations not incendiary but 
always dehberate. There is no field of speculation so 
broad as that which concerns the relations of the 
workers and the employers, and this is one of the 
most interesting works of this nature, because it is 
entirely free from propaganda, so far as any of the 
present movements are concerned. It has a big idea 
of its own, however, which is partly prophetic, partly 
sugeecstive. Its faults pale before its strength. (“The 
Americans,” by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. Mit. 
chell Kennerley. ) 


ee 


SOCIETY TO PERPETUATE THE MARIONETTE 


F recent orgatization is the Marionette Society 
() of New York City. Its charter members are 

well known people in the fields of education, 
literature, social work, art and the drama, among 
whom are Daniel Frohman, David Belasco, Mrs. 
Francis Hodgson Burnett, Dr. Luther Gulick, John 
Collier, Frederick Howe, Will Irwin, Jules Guerin, 
Norman llapgood. The general purpose of the so- 
ciety is to make a collection of the literature of 
marionettes and dolls, to arouse in America a new 
Interest in them, to try experiments looking toward 
the adaptation of marionettes to the conditions of 
amusement and education that are characteristic of 
this country and, finally, to get commercial enter- 
prise interested in their theatrical possibilities. Many 


members of the society have studied the influence of. 


marionette shows abroad and believe that there 1s 
great opportunity in this country for their develop- 
ment, for they are admirably suited for use in schools 
and playgrounds, as well as in theaters and art exhi- 
bitions. ‘he society believes that there is bound to 
come a reaction in this country from the present real- 
istic type of drama; that there is already a demand 
for conventional symbolism, that marionettes can be 
used to satisfy this craving and that through them 
will be built up a play convention that will affect 
materially the development of the drama. They ex- 
pect to go about their work in various ways. The 
most obvious and direct ways will be to introduce 
one or two marionette shows professionally on a 
vaudeville circuit, and to revive in the Italian dis- 
tricts the shows that used to be given with stch 
success on Elizabeth and Mulberry streets. The so- 
ciety further purposes to offer prizes for the best 
adaptations of legends, folk tales and myths to the 
use of marionettes and also to hold exhibitions of 
marionettes with a view to stimulating an interest in 
the making of scenery, costumes and the dolls them- 
selves. There are certainly great artistic possibilities 
where the scale is so small that an artist can be 
scene-painter, costumer, playwright and actor all at 
once. 
x ok * 

The marionette is as old as the theater itself. In 
Ceylon it was used religiously two thousand years 
ago and it still preserves there the rites that made 
up the religious life of that time. In Egypt marion- 
ette theaters are still dug up in which gods and god- 
desses played their part in legends that still appeal 
to the world’s fancy. The Greeks and the Romans 
had their traveling marionette shows. In the middle 
ages almost every country had its marionettes. If 
they had been preserved they would furnish a picture 
of the times that we could get in almost no other 
way. The Italian show has survived longer perhaps 
than the others. There used to be five of these in 
New York City, but gradually, with the encroach- 
ment of the moving picture show, thev have disap- 
peared until only one remains and this will soon go 
if something is not done to preserve it. An institu- 
tion that has played so important a part in the world’s 
amusements must have something of the universal 
in it and indeed the imstinct that made for the de- 
velopment of marionettes is only that play instinct 
that is seen in every child who pretends with dolls. 
For this reason the educational value of them in the 
schools might be made very remarkable. It would 
certainly be a much more interesting way to teach 
history to have the children themselves make his- 
torical characters with costumes historically correct, 
and then put them through the scenes in which they 
actually lived. They would gain a vital impression 
that they could never get from the mere studying 
of printed pages tunenlivened by the suggestion of 
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reality. The child who now hates history might find 
that he had not only a real love for history but a 
genuine gift for making the dolls. The beauty of 
the marionette is that it can be made of any size, 
and be dressed in any way. It can be serious and it 
can be funny. It can stimulate the imagination, and 
that, above everything else, is what our present day 


stage needs. 
*k OK Ok 


Not only is legitimate drama doing everything it 
ean to kill imagination but the moving picture shows 
that attract so many thousands every day allow the 
Imagination to play no part. Marionettes appeal to 
the imagination and as any one can make them and 
anyone can dance them and any one can recite the 
accompanying verses or dialogue they have great pos- 
sibilities. The settlement worker and those who are 
interested in children’s education see this. They can 
be set up in parks and in recreation centers and be 
used not only for the recreation of the children but 
as an attraction for the grown up alien. We are 
always seeking a way to bring aliens together ana 
give them a common interest. This is one way. And, 
further, we must realize that the amusement is by 
no means necessarily a crude thing, fit only for the 
amusement of children and peasants. When we re- 
flect that Goethe praised them as an art medium and 
that Maeterlinck wrote his dramas with the express 
object of having them performed by marionettes, 
saying that htman players could not present them 
truly, and that such men as Gordon Craig and Ber- 
nard Shaw are seriously taking up their develop- 
ment we may realize that the society founded in 
New York has a good work ahead of it. May it live 
long and prosper, ANNE PAGE. 

New York, September 9, 1013. 
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TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


HETHER or not the San Francisco Chronicle 

can sticceed to the subscription list of the late 
San Francisco Morning Call, willy uilly, on the part 
of the former readers of the defunct daily, is a moot 
question. Stockton papers are combating the notion 
and urging the Call contingent to look coldly upon 
the proposed transference of patronage, bestowing, 
instead, al] favors upon the home publications. This, 
however, is not a likely procedure. Excellently edi- 
ted as are the Stockton dailies, they have neither the 
news facilities nor the income to compete successfully 
with the San Francisco papers. 


Besides, there is the new Evening Call to be con- 
sidered, of which Mr. F. W. Kellogg, of Altadena, 
assures us that he owns eighty per cent of the stock. 
With a view to setting at rest certain rumors, more 
or less definite, he makes this statement: “The Call 
will be owned and published by F. W. Kellogg and 
John D. Spreckels. Mr. Kellogg, who owns eighty 
per cent of the stock of the newspaper, will be presi- 
dent and publisher, while Mr. Spreckels, who owns 
the remaining twenty per cent interest, will be vice 
president and treasurer. There are no other interests 
or individuals concerned in the ownership of the 
paper, and the actual management and direction of 
the Call will be in the hands of Mr. Kellogg.” 


This is emphatic enough and yet—and yet. Per- 
haps, the Fresno Republican’s way of looking at tt 
will convey the dilemma. In a recent issue it is said: 


Looking at the editorial page of the new San 
Francisco Evening Call, with its editorials all 
copyrighted by a company in which William 
Randolph Hearst owns all the stock, with its fea- 
tures and cartoons all from the Hearst syndicate; 
with its telegraphic news all from the Hearst ser- 
vice, and with its local news gathered under the 
supervision of men until last week openly in 
Hearst’s employ—one is tempted to recall the ex- 
clamation of a Kentucky expert, who, sampling 
the dry-town “cold tea,” said: “It looks like whis- 
key, it smells like whiskev, it tastes like whiskey, 
and — —- it IS whiskey!” 

Having a high respect for Mr. Kellogg’s newspaper 
judgment it is difficult to believe that he deliberately 
invested hard cash in a city that is under heavy labor 
to support the papers already in the field. Ready 
money is none too plentiful inthe northern metropolis 
and with a prospective tremendous bond burden to 
carry in the event of the building of the Hetch 
Hetchy waterworks system and the financing of the 
fair the merchants are not likely to take kindly to 
another daily paper. Besides, the Hearst trail is so 
obvious! Mr. Kellogg may own the stock, but what 
does it represent? 











Port Collectorship Is Settled 


Now that my friend Jack Elliott has succeeded my 
friend Corney Pendleton as collector of the port, I 
can only suggest as consolation to the forcibly re- 
moved official that proverb which has to do with the 
inevitably violent death of those who live by violence. 
Pendleton, so far as anyone knows hereabouts, has 
been an efficient official, but I think he himself would 
not go so far as to hold that he did not get the place 
originally by reason of his strong political affiliations. 
The alignments have changed, and Elliott now has 
the call. While not actively in politics he has always 
heen closely in touch with the politicians, especially 
those whose word goes far in these days. The an- 
tipathy of the Times toward Elliott, of course, dates 
back to the time when he was managing editor of the 
Tribune, and published the wireless exposure of Gen- 
eral Otis’ ownership of the Herald while that worthy 
was so busy denying it. For this he could not be 


forgiven, although when he was Associated Press 
manager here he was on the pleasantest terms with 
the general and his officers. The Times opposition 
did net do him a bit of harm in Washington, as a 
matter of course—and in fact it may have helped. 


Wise Frank Carlisle 


Frank J. Carlisle is home from Europe, after an 
absence of more than six months, which 1s a re- 
minder that when Carlisle was general manage of the 
Express, that property was carning delightful divi- 
dends that have fallen off about 80 per cent since he 
retired, due to his disagreement with the chief own- 
ers respecting the desirability of starting the Tri- 
bune in which he declined to become interested. 
Fortunately, he disposed of his Express stock at a 
good figure before the slump came. Mr. Earl lost a 
first class manager in Irank Carlisle. 


Not to be Caioled 

Sam Blythe, a visitor in the city for a week, had 
one curious experience “in our midst.” A certain 
evening paper asked for an interview, which Blythe 
was willing enough to concede, for he is thoroughly 
alive to the advantage of publicity. But when it was 
suggested to the canny Samuel that he write the 
story himself, he retorted that he would gladly do so, 
at the rate of $500 a column, which is his customary 
price, he declared, fom such "services. ™ lhe geportes 
who was sent to get the Blythe copy had a spasm 
when Samivel returned his ultimatum. When Charley 
Van Loan heard of the incident he recalled that 
when Irvin S. Cobb was in Los Angeles several 
months ago, he also was asked by the same paper 
to write a column with his name featured at the top, 
and he had complied, after remarking that the nerve 
of the request was worth the trouble involved. 


Five Thousand Miles by Water 


Writing from Schonbrunne, on the way to Buda 
Pésth, Col. “Billy” Garland notes that he and his 
party have motored thus far about 5000 miles in 
Europe and in the British isles—all of them of de- 
lightful memory. He declares that Vienna is the 
most beautiful city in Europe, but adds that life in 
Europe only accentuates his satisfaction in being an 
American citizen and particularly of California. to- 
gether with the hope of returning here next month. 
They have run across a number of Los Angelans, 
en route, and at Geneva had a visit with Alden Skin- 
ner and his wife. 


Corona Track a Failure 


After spending $72,000 on a circular track for road 
racing, Corona has a white elephant on its hands, 
according to the automobile experts. The Admission 
Day races proved the track to be a failure, not be- 
catise no person was killed outright in view of the 
spectators, although this naturally detracted from the 
promised “thrills,” but because it cannot be a fast 
track. Being a complete circle of a little less than 
three miles, there is a steady strain upon the tires of 
the cars from the centrifugal force developed at such 
a high rate of speed. This necessitates frequent 
changes, and prevents distance records from being 
broken. Also, the incessant pull keeps the car from 
making its normal speed even while its tires are in 
good condition. It is freely predicted that there will 
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be no more big speed events at Corona on this ac- 
count, for unless a track can establish a record 
either for breaking records or breaking heads, it 
eannot draw the crowds. Corona has failed in both, 
despite the endeavors of the automobile writers to 
conceal the fact beneath many words. 


“God's Masterpiece” Retouched 


I was rather shocked to see in the papers pub- 
lished by Brother Tobias an advertisement of a fat- 
reducing nostrum, of which the chief feature was a 
picture of the musical comedy actress, Texas Guinan, 
inscribed “God’s Masterpiece.” From a reading of 
the announcement it appears that Miss Guinan, mod- 
estly describing herself at “America’s youngest and 
greatest star,” discovered that “God’s masterpiece” 
was rather overweight, and simultaneously hit upon 
a means of rectifying the error of her creator. So 
delighted was she in learning the secret of painting 
the lily, of perfecting perfection, that, according to 
the advertisement, she decided to give this secret 
freely to all her sisters who were desirous of reach- 
ing her point of pulchritudinous supremacy. Of 
course, however, she did not give it freely, by way 
of public print, but would do so upon application. 
Miss Guinan is a theatrical star, if heading second 
or third-rate musical comedies entitles her to the dis- 
tinction, and I hope that she will be no jess success- 
ful in this beneficent work she has undertaken. 


Dr. McArthur at the Giaciers 


It is a tempting invitation that Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Arthur extends to me from the Glacier National 
Park where he and Mirs. McArthur and Miss Eliza- 
beth are having a glorious outing. “Close shop and 
come up here with me,” he writes; “having a dandy 
time and living in a tepee with the Blackfeet In- 
dians.” | have hobnobbed with the Sioux, with the 
Cheyennes, the Crows, the Rees, the Hopis, Nava- 
joes, Apaches, and Ute Jndians, but unlike Brother 
Schultz who knew the tribe intimately. ] have yet to 
eat salt with the Blackfect. Sorry I am that I cannot 
wing northward to the doctor. He adds: “The gla- 
ciers are colder than usual and seem inclined to slip 
under my weight. Expect to go duck-hunting in 
about a week.” Lucky doctor. Why did I elect to 
hecome a newspaper man instead of entering the 
medical profession when the choice of careers was 
presented. How neatly I could carve my esteemed 
enemies by this time. 


Belated Obituary Notice 


f am measurably interested in the Who’s Who de- 
partment of the esteemed Sunday Times magazine 
section, for occasionally I light upon the biography 
of a personal friend like Johnny Mott which repays 
me for weeks of chaff hunting. Last Sabbath the 
subjects were so scarce that the editor of that de- 
partment was forced to rob tthe mortuary files of the 
paper for copy. Apparently, the fact that James Dix 
Schuyler has been dead these many months did not 
disturb the serenity of tthe Who’s Whooer man. 
Never once did he refer to this episode in the career 
of the defunct engineer but in well selected phrases 
praised the high accomplishments of his subject 
whose ability to solve great engineering problems he 
extolled in words that I am sure would have been 
pleasant reading to the late lamented Mr. Schuyler. 
I would suggest that the managing editor cast his 
eagle eye over these eulogiums in future before the 
forms go to press. 


How to be a Shining Jurist 


From San Francisco a correspondent writes me 
that a certain aspirant for United States Judge in 
a position not vet created, recently wrote an influ- 
ential Democratic leader of that city soliciting his 
support, and reciting among other qualifications the 
fact that he is one of the very best known lay 
Baptists in Southern California; also, that he is a 
Mason in good standing and a member of the Mystic 
Shrine. As the San Francisco man who received 
the letter is one of the most eminent members in the 
state of the Knights of Columbus, he replied that 
while he did not usually inject such things into poli- 
tics, he would suggest that the Los Angeles man join 
the last named order, as that would make him a 
judicial luminary par excellence. His other qualifi- 
cations mentioned were good enough so far as they 
went, he thought. 


Another Notch in General’s Gun 


[ wonder if General Otis will file another notch in 
his gun upon receiving the announcement that Beth- 
lehem Institute will go out of existence as a separate 
organization at an early date. The general’s antipathy 
for Bethlehem dates back several years to the acci- 
dental discovery by one of his bright young men 
that certain socialistic literature was continually kept 
on the reading table. At once, it became a hotbed of 
sedition to the militant publisher, and he never has 
had a good word to say for it since. That there has 
been bad management at Bethlehem none will at- 
tempt to deny, still there is much need for an insti- 














tution conducted upon the lines which were originally 
drawn for this one. That it is a breeding ground for 
agitators is a ridiculous charge, however, the fact 
being that many of the nationalities which are repre- 
sented in this little community are deeply interested 
in sociological problems, and study the latest thought 
along these lines with an avidity which is difficult for 
the average American laborer to comprehend, Re- 
organize Bethlehem by all means, but let us not lose 
its valuable aid in assimilating the foreigners. 


School Board Is Depleted 


Joseph Scott writes from England that he will not 
be home for another two months. Herman Frank, 
another member of the board of education, is due 
to return in about three weeks. Joe has won his way 
to deserved prominence in the legal profession and 
has a suite of offices occupying half a floor in George 
Black’s handsome new building. I am told that Joe’s 
practice yields him an income of from $25,000 to 
$40,000 a year. This in spite of the excoriations the 
esteemed Times never fails to mete out whenever 
the opportunity presents because of his professional 
services in the McNamara cases. 


Good For the Jonathans 


Jonathan Land evidently is to be a permanency 
since the club’s first outdoor summer festival proved 
a pronounced success. I hear that a plot of ground 
sufficient for the purpose has been practically ac- 
quired, back of San Bernardino, with the next year’s 
jinks to be the most ambitious effort of the kind ever 
attempted down here. The club is to specialize, 
among other features, an outdoor oratorio, with a 
sermon by a clerical guest of the prominence of 
Bishop Conaty or Bishop Johnson. The festivities 
this year were a success in every way, with an at- 
tendance of about 300, and with receipts more than 
offsetting the expenditures. Hancock Banning who 
was selected first King Jonathan, is to reign for a 
twelvemonth. Oliver Morosco will be asked to stage 
the club’s second affair, with Paul Armstrong and 
Ferdinand Gottschalk as chief purveyors of book and 
music. 


How to Stop Your Paper 

All who have wondered how to get newspapers to 
stop delivering a paper for which a one-month sub- 
scription has been given, to get rid of a pestering 
contest canvasser, might take a hint from the follow- 
ing telephone conversation, of a friend of mine who 
was In a similar quandary. Ringing up the circula- 
tion department he asked: “What formality is neces- 
sary to get you to stop your paper?” He added: 
“T don’t want it and never did. I subscribed for it 
to purchase one month’s immunity from your pro- 
fessional mendicants while your contest is going on. 
I told the man all I wanted was the receipt to show 
to his fellow beggars and please not to send the 
paper. J never have unrolled it and it has been 
thrown into the trash barrel every night. I have 
asked the boy to stop bringing it as the month is 
up, and I have telephoned to you likewise. What 
else 1s necessary to do?” The paper was stopped. 
This may give an idea of the value of the padded cir- 
culation statements following these pestiferous con- 
tests. 


Betting and Gambling 


Two men made a wager on the result of a game of 
baseball at Washington Park recently, and were ar- 
rested and fined. Yet there continues the flock of 
youths, and others not so youthful, daily around the 
cigar stands, where they not merely make one wager, 
but continue pouring their wages into the dice box in 
the futile effort to “beat the game.” Verily, our 
puritanism has strange limitations. I wonder why it 
is that of the ministers who are so quick to lead the 
reform forces on almost any occasion, none has seen 
fit to make any remarks about this cigar stand and 
pennant gambling, 


Case of Inferior Intellect 


Scene—an eJevator in the Title Insurance and 
Trust Building. The elevator stopped at the fourth 
floor to let a passenger out, and a man in the cor- 
ridor approached and in a slight German accent made 
an inquiry of the elevator operator. “One floor down. 
Naw, you can’t take this elevator” as the inquirer 
started to enter the door. Then as the car shot up- 
ward again the painstaking youth unburdened him- 
self to the only other occupant of his car, thus: 
“Gee, these blankety blank guys make me tired. 
Ignorant! They’re the limit.” The “ignoramus” in 
question, the confidant of the elevator boy happened 
to know, was a Heidelberg doctor of philosophy! 


“In the Room Beyond” 

Strange reports reach my ears from Cafe Bristol 
where the bankers’ table, architects’ location and a 
dozen other combinations have been familiar objects 
for fifteen years or more. Tt is alleged that certain 
dignitaries from the men’s grill have been noted, 
quietly picking their way into the general cafe to 











find seats, since the introduction of a big cabaret 
company which has brought back old Bristol days, 
with all their crowds and enjoyable atmosphere. 
Among those who have taken the “other” door re- 
cently is Will E. Chapin, tthe artist. When discov- 
ered he laid claims to waiting for a certain operatic 
selection only. It 1s true that a pretty and lively in- 
genue was doing a decidedly syncopated selection 
at the time, but as a remarkably effective operatic 
song followed, it may be assttmed that Chapin and 
others were there merely for the classics. It must be 
said that scores of other patrons seem to have no 
preference as regards the continuous program of 
numbers rendered by stars, duo singers, ensemble 
groups, dancers and operatic artists. 


Those Who Pay Want a Voice 


There is considerable discussion of a movement on 
the part of property owners to try to have an ordin- 
ance passed governing arbitrary assessments for im- 
provements which are ordered from time to time by 
the city council and which there is almost no means 
of preventing. The trouble is that no person knows 
how much an assessment is going to cost him until 
it is all over and too late to do anything. Also, it 1s 
held that 11 an assessment is to be of benefit to a 
certain section, those who own the property which is 
assessed to pay the bills, should be allowed to have 
the final decision as to whether they want to pay for 
this 1mproverment or not. As there are no safeguards 
such scandals as that which followed the Exposition 
Park affair, and which menaces in the Arroyo propo- 
sition, are always possible, and there is no redress. 
If this is not taxation without representation, it is 
difficult to place it. 


GRAPHICALITIES 


Inscrutable are the ways of Providence! Mayor 
Gaynor of New York is taken and Boss Murphy of 
Tammany is left! 


Up in San Jose an eighteen year old youth has 
been asleep for more than a month. Quiet town, 
that. 


Already, an office for Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
has been engaged in New York. ‘his is counting 
chickens before they are hatched. She may never get 
beyond Ellis Island if the immigration bureau does 
its full duty. 


That eighteen-year-old Oakland applicant for fine 
clothes and a millionaire should be instructed by 
Mayor Rolph of San Francisco that the education of 
minors no longer is a popular pastime with million- 
aires. Grand jurtes do not take kindly to the plan. 


Germany intimates that if the United States will 
make certain tariff concessions and remove specific 
trade restrictions she “will place such an exhibition 
in San Francisco as America never has beheld be- 
fore.” Sounds like a bribe. Is the game worth the 
candle? 


Our commuserations to “Bill” Joyce of El Molino 
who aspired to succeed Corney Pendleton as collec- 
tor of the port of Los Angeles. Jack Elliott, a former 
newspaper man, seems to have lifted the prize, there- 
by nosing out that other newspaper aspirant, Lou 
Guernsey. 


Senator N. W. Thompson, Japanese baiter, has 
been named by Gov. Johnson as chairman of the leg- 
islative council bureau whose duty is to draft meas- 
ures before the legislature meets. It is a weak ap- 
pointment, Thompson has neither backbone nor the 
ability requisite. 


It cost Charley Gates $3.046 in railroad fare alone 
to iravel from Minneapolis to New York on two 
special trains. That young man ought to hire a planet 
of his own to avoid mixing with the common people. 
However, if he maintains his present gait the future 
will take care of his case, reducing the swelling by 
natural process. 


House Leader Underwood was not indulging in 
vain boasting when he told his colleagues that the 
tariff bill they voted to send to conference was the 
first in four decades written by the hands and with 
the brains of the representatives of the people as 
against those of the special interests heretofore. The 
fight has been a magnificent one. 


O la, la! Here is John Hays Hammond criticising 
President Wilson’s Mexican policy, asserting that in- 
vestors of capital in foreign lands must be assured 
protection in order to be tempted to their fall. Con- 
sidering his South African experiences these are 
brave words for our John. Perhaps, he would like 
to sacrifice all his wife’s relatives in the event of 
intervention with Mexico to insure the safety of his 
investments there, 
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By W. Francis Gates 

It is only an organization like the 
Gamut Club which could present an 
impromptu program such as it had at 
its “September morn” meeting. Adolf 
Willhartitz opened the ball, 
by Mrs. Pearl Selby in songs by Misses 
Freeby and Ross and Mr. Grunn, ac- 
companiments played by the compos- 
The whole group was of unusual 
Selby’s contralto 


ers. 
interest and Mrs, 

made a hit in them. 
stein, Miss Sylvia, soprano, and Miss 
Freeby, pianist, heard in trio. 
Wallenstein is a fourteen-year-old cel- 
list who bids fair to become a real art- 
ist if he has opportunity and persever- 
ance. He certainly has the interpretive 


gift. Emma Geletty, announced by 
President Blanchard to “appear in her 
original costume,” displayed the Aztec 


were 


raiment and Aztec style of singing, in | 


“Faust” and “Carmen” selections. Miss 
Broomfield, of San Francisco, sang 
Strauss and Puccini numbers grace- 
fully and in good tone. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Beall, recently of Rochester and 
Ithaca, N. Y., earned a strong encore 
in their duet work and especially in 
Mrs. Beall’s singing of her husband’s 
song, “April,’’ to his accompaniment— 


to which a less gifted pianist could | 


not do justice. Max Socha and Seward 
Simon furnished more oratory and the 
final songs were by Mme. Jung who 
sang “Freischutz”’ and Grieg selections 
in a way that proved her no novice, 


At that Gamut meeting Miss Rahme 
Haider, originally from Baaibee, Syria, 
recited the Twenty-third Psalm in Ar- 
abic, incidental to a short talk. Sev- 


eral members of the club affirmed that | 


its truths never were brought home to 


them so forcibly as in the mellifiuous | 


foreign tongue. I opine they were be- 
witched by certain dark Syrian eyes. 


Mrs. Gertrude Ross passed two weeks 
last month with Mme.Schuman Heink, 


at the latter’s San Diego ranch. What | 


with working on the contralto’s pro- 
grams for this season and pleasant 
excursions with the Heink family Mrs. 
Ross reports an unusually pleasant 
fortnight. 


Germans of Los Angeles will hold a | 


German celebration October 5 in which 
all the local singing societies will 
combine in one big chorus. Henry 
Schoenfeld and Siegfried Hagen will be 
the conductors, 

Already Henry Schoenfeld has be- 
gun rehearsals with the Woman's Or- 
chestra, preparing this season’s con- 
cert programs. With Mr. Schoenfeld’s 
ability and experience and the young 
women’s enthusiasm, there may be ex- 
pected excellent results. 


Carl Richter, president of the Ger- 


man Sangerfest organization, and his 3 
this season is composed of Mrs, F. H. 


wife, are making a tour of western 
cities creating enthusiasm in the big 
meeting of singing societies to take 
place here in 1915. 


It now develops that there will be no 
opposition on the part of the manage- 
ment of the Woman’s Federated Clubs, 


which is offering the prize of $10.000 | 
(raised in and by Los Angeles) to plots | 


which shall be of no more merettric- 
fous character than those of “The Pi- 
rates of Penance,” “The Beggar Stu- 
dent,” “Mignon” and “Robin Hood.” 
From a Mrs. Jason Walker comes the 


‘statement that 


| public-spirited 


followed | 
i “Between Two Thieves,” 


Albert Wallen- | cago and Oshkosh for having “a large 


One 








“Los 
large number of citizens” (yes, one 
might say several, in fact) and these 
are proclaimed to be ‘“broad-minded, 
and clean-hearted’— 
which reminds one, in the matter of 
hyphenated terms, of the first page of 
which, how- 
ever, in a few chapters develops into 
a strong and spirited work. It is a pity 
Mrs. Walker didn’t write down to that 
point, for purposes of comparison. But, 


| be that as it may, it is well that Los 


Angeles has the endorsement of Chi- 


number of citizens;” and those being 


| —-here use the compound adjectives as 


above—there will now be hope of at- 
tracting Mrs. Walker and her sancti- 
fied friends to Los Angeles, thereby 
adding to the general uplift and Hiram 
Johnson’s adherents. Incidentally, it 
is to be feared that the several en- 
gagements of sacrilegious opera, about 
eighty performances in all, will be 
staged at the Auditorium this season 
as announced. 


In connection with a recent article 
on women’s symphony orchestras, Mu- 
sical America publishes an excellent 
picture of the Los Angeles Women’s 
Orchestra, with Harley Hamilton con- 
dueting, adding, ‘“‘There is a fine wom- 
en’s symphony orchestra in Los An- 
geles with Cora Foy in the concert- 
master’s chair.” Evidently the “con- 
certmaster’s chair’ is the one behind 
the kettle-drums, over which Mrs. Foy 


presides with her globular chop-sticks, | 


with metronomic precision and caress- 
trills. But then, the distance be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles may 
cause a drum to look like a fiddle. 
Mrs. Nehrer gets off easy—she might 
have been set to playing the drum. 

It is @ recent Weingartner symphony 
that calis for the usual strings, with 
the addition of four flutes, two oboes, 
alto oboe, hecklephone, four clarinets 


| (one a bass), three bassoons and con- 


tra-bassoon, six horns, three trumpets, 
bass trumpet, bass tuba, four drums, 
a celesta, four harps. It may be added 
that this work will not be presented 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra this season. But why should a man 
zo to the trouble to write music that 
can be played by only four or five or- 
chestras in the world? 


Gamut Club members gave the first 
president of the club, Adolf Willhartitz, 
a happy greeting at the club dinner 
last week. On his chair was a large 
placard announcing a “Welcome Home” 
and on the young man’s appearance 
(he is 76), the applause was such that 
he had to make one of his unique 
speeches in recognition. 


Earl Bright, formeriy a@ member of 
the Symphony Orchestra, is off to Eu- 
rope for a year of study in Berlin and 
Leipzig. 


The quartet of St. Vibiana’s choir 


Colby, soprano, Mrs. Gee, alto, Roland 
Paul, tenor, and Edwin House, bass. 
Masses by Stewart and Klein are in 
rehearsal by chorus and quartet, under 
F. H. Colby. 


Music teachers hy scores attended 
their first meeting of the season at the 
Gamut Club hall 
| Owing to the fact that a program that 
was educational as well as entertain- 
ing was offered, there was the best at- 
tendance the teachers’ meetings have 
' had. As to music there were songs by 





Angeles has a | 





| change 
| reliable fellow as of yore. 











last Friday night. | 


Mrs. Shank, a Mendelssohn quintet by | 


the Bierlich-Menasco-Stamm trio and 
two of Mr, Tandler’s favorite numbers 
Played hy the Tandler quartet (Tand- 
ler-Kopp-Simonson-Grunn). (N. B— 
Mr. Tandler alleges that the statement 
that he went to sleep in playing his 
One note in the “Sustained C” quartet 
was a malicious falsehood). 


Incidentally, it was interesting to 
note that the Mendelssohn work given 
by the Bierlieh trio was played by a 
trio composed of the same pianist, A. 


| J. Stamm, Emile Seifert and Louis 


Heine, at Bartlett’s Music Hall, 18 
West First street, August 29, 1887. One 


| man was mean enough to say that Mr. 
stamm had been practicing his part all 


these intervening twenty-six years to 
make amends for that first 
anee. Mr, 
changes in Los Angeles in these years, 
but his many friends say they see little 
in him—just the same jolly, 


At this teachers’ meeting an excel- 
lent series of addresses was offered, 
several impromptu. Vernon Spencer 
outlined a plan for endowing the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra and removing it from 
any connection with the Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and L. J. Selby seconded the 
idea in @ concise speech. Superintend- 
ent of Schools John M. Francis talked 
briefly on the relation of music to 
school edueation, and Alfred Butler 


real a earefully written paper on the 


aims of the association, followed by 
L. KE. Behymer in modern oratory on 
the Los Angeles Musical situation, 
urging the support of local enterprises. 


In his organ recital prelude Wednes- 
day night last, Charles Demorest played 
the following at Simpson Auditorium: 
“Song of Triumph,’ Mathews; 
turne,”’ Demorest, and 
Concert,” Guilmant. 


Five great pianists will visit Los 
Angeles the coming’ season: Harold 
Bauer, Teresa, Carreno, Fanny Bloom- 
field-Ziesler, in November and De- 


cember, with Josef Hoffman and Ignaz | 


Jan Paderewski in January and Feb- 
ruary. In addition to these solo pian- 
ists, Frank La Forge and Andre Benoist 
with the Gerhardy-Ysaye combination 
will be heard. Surely, the piano stu- 
dents have a treat waiting them. 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, will ar- 
rive in this country the latter part of 
this month, journeying westward to 
the Pacific coast, where his recitals 
oceur in California in October. Mme. 
Emma Eames, his gifted wife, will ac- 
company him, but will not appear in 
public recital. He will be heard in 
Los Angeles October 31. In a recent 
interview Mme. Eames-Gorgorza said, 
“T have ended my operatic career. I 
will not sing again in public except at 
two special performances for charity 
without pay. One concert for children 
and the other for animals—the two 
most helpless things in the world. Why 
did I determine to give up singing? 
Recause I found that I could not Keep 
up with the hustle and bustle demand- 
ed of modern opera stars.” Getting do- 
mestie in her tastes, perhaps. 


Harmonia Club, composed of musical 
amateurs, with a few professional 
women, has outlined an interesting 
series of programs. There is one 
group of classics, one of American 
composers, and one of Los Angeles 
musie writers, among whom are found 
Henry Schoenfeld, Chas. E,. Pemberton, 
Homer Grunn, Morton F,. Mason and 
Fannie Dillon. Among the musicians 
of the club are Pearl L. Conklin, Willy 
Smyser, Mrs. Horatio Coggswell, and 
Mrs, Fred Bacon. 


Geraldine Farrar, opening the Phil- 
harmonie season here October 9, will 
be assisted by Alwin Schroeder, who 
for many years was first ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, He is 
one of the best ’cellists in the country. 





perform- | 
Stamm has seen several . 
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Ancient Landmark to be Demolished 


When the work of dismantling the 
Assay office begins the New York 
financial community.will recall other 
associations of the ancient building 
besides those of an historic character 
which appeal most strongly to the im 
agination. It will be recalled as one 
item that it was the first home of the 
Bank of the United States in New 
York. The promised destruction of the 
old building within a short time to 
make place for a new assay office 
has caused bankers to comment on 
the fact that final material evidence 
of earliest government financial opera- 
tions is scheduled to pass away at a 
time when steps are being taken to re- 
mold our financial system. Those who 


' remembered their history drew paral- 


lels between the experiment undertak- 
en by Alexander Hamilton and the ef- 
forts now being made by the admin- 
istration to shape in a new fashion the 
vast banking machine which grew out 


1 Of the modest government institution 


with a capital of $10,000,000. They re- 
called what the records had to say of 
the difficulty Hamilton experienced in 
persuading congress to sanction the 
Plan, and compared the monetary trou- 
bles of that day with the present, much 
to the advantage of modern conditions 
it is needless to say. 


“love in a Hurry” 


Gelett Burgess’ name is always like 
a Sign-post containing a warning that 
the road beyond is filled with whimsi- 
cal fancies and a certain comic ele- 
ment, which is not wit, but which is 
clever enough to cause many a quiet 
chuckle. In his latest book, “Love in 
a Hurry,” he makes the hero an artis- 
tic photographer, whose uncle’s will 
demands that he be married before his 


_twenty-eighth birthday in order to in- 
“Noc- ; 
“Fughetta de | 


herit, so Hall Bonistelle proceeds to 
engage himself to three feminine cre- 
ations, including a widow of position, 
but without poise; a_ self-sustaining 
and coolly-calculating society woman, 
who nevertheless is possessed of all the 
feminine qualities; and a beautiful an- 
imal who has posed for his pictures. 
He has a dreadful time when they all 
accept him and ends up by marrying 
his little mouse of a secretary, and 
they al! live happy ever after. The 
plot amounts to little more than noth- 
ing; but its treatment is entertaining, 
and it deserves a good place among 
current “light fiction.” (“Love in a 
Vurry.” By Gelett Burgess. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


second of the volumes being pub- 
lished by the Century Co. for the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene will be Abra- 
ham Flexner’s “Prostitution in Eu- 
rope,’ which will be issued this fall. 
It is based on a year’s careful study of 
conditions abroad. The first of the 
series, George J. Kneeland’s “Commer- 
cialized Prostitution in New York 
City,” is in its second printing. 


Rowland Thomas’ “Fatima,” a highly 
imaginative and colorful romance of 
Egypt, from which country the author 
has just returned, will be published by 
Little, Brown & Co., September 18. 
Later in the season a new novel by 
Payne Erskine, “The Eye of Dread,” 
will be published. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 21, 1918. 

014048. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
A. Foose, of Los Angeles, Cal., who. on 
Oct. 14. 1911. made Homestead entry No. 
014048, for SEYSEY% Sec. 20. WIASWY, Sec. 
21. Lot 2, Sec. 28, Township 1 S8., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make three year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on the 10th day of September, 1913, at 10:00 
o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: E. F. 
TPDecker, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Fred 
Vaughan, of Cornell, Cal.: Oscar Keffler. 
of Santa Monica, Cal; Eugene Kincade, of 
Los Angeles, Cal 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell! 


Public and municipal art is a public 
and municipal educator, and the dec-~ 
oration of public buildings is the most 
important question in the considera- 
tion of our art of the future, just as it 
always has been in the past of any and 
every national art from the time of the 
pyramid builders down. The temples, 
cathedrals and town halls of the past 
are the landmarks of the ages. Why, 
then, if the very names of these old 
buildings attest their importance, fur- 
ther support the attestation? Because, 
while the average intelligent American 
will admit what has just been said, he 
will forget all about it the moment he 
is confronted by his concrete problem 
in this field and by what he calls “the 
necessities of the situation.” 

& ts *® 


What are the necessities of such 2 
situation? To instance them let us 
take a well-known town hall as the 
most representative of possible build- 
ings—say the town hall at Brussels, 
and in it a@ room which may be the 
Salle des Mariages. Now, in a per- 
fectly plain, plastered room, costing 
very little money, you could marry just 
as many people a day and shelter them 
just as well from rain, heat and coid 
as in a room made charming with dec- 
orations, and in a building famous for- 
ever for its Gothic loveliness. But is 
there not something to be said for this 
latter quality? The man in the street 
may reply: “After all, it is no wonder 
that your town halls of Belgium, your 
Merchants’ Exchange of Perugia, your 
Peoples’ Palaces of Siena and Florence 
were famous for their art. They had 
nothing but their art to boast of; we, 
today, could not for 2 moment tolerate 
their inconvenience, their lack of tele- 
phones and elevators and heat, and in 
the interest of business today we de- 
mand something better. We propose 
for ourselves infinitely greater con- 
venience of every kind, and shall con- 
centrate ourselves upon that. 

Fd * * 


Why? If you are already master of 
the situation as regards convenience, 
and if at the same time you realize 
that qualities for which you have rela- 
tively little aptitude, have made those 
old public buildings famous through all 
time, why do you not give serious 
thought to your weak points as well 





as to your strong ones? asks a writer : 


in the current Scribner's. 
* x * 

Cannon Schoo! of Art, formerly the 
California Academy of Fine Arts, un- 
der the direction of H. W, Cannon, has 
moved from the “art floor’ of the Copp 
building to the third floor of the old 
Masonie Temple building on South Hill 
street, This studio was used by May- 
nard Dixon when he painted the mural 
decorations for the McClaughrey bun- 


galow at Santa Anita. It appears that 


Mr. Cannon has chosen an ideal loca- 
tion for his rapidly growing academy. 
The room is long and high and the 
artificial lighting is so arranged that 
the students in the night class may sit 
on ali sides of the model and at any 
distance they may elect. Mr. Cannon’s 


largest class is the evening class that . 


meets from seven to nine. These stu- 


dents are men who are employed at | 
| badly represented at the exhibition of 


various occupations through the day 
and whose only opportunity to study 
from the life model is at night. The 
eighteen students of the school are 
now holding an informal exhibition of 
their late work in the new location. 


Sketches from life, from the cast, from _ 
(| represent a continent, the promoters 


still life and out-of-door sketches are 
shown at this time. Three hundred and 


ered with sketches, 


‘ will 
Daniell, who has had much experience 
/in this work, and will remain open 














fifty studies are hung covering a wide 
range of subjects. Many mediums are 
used charcoal, pen, pencil, pastel, 
watercolors, and oils. The brush work 
of Frank Gurhi, a young Japanese stu- 
dent, is worthy special mention. His 
sketches of nudes painted out-of-doors 
are direct and vigorous. A study of 
boats at San Pedro is also of merit and 
his well-handled flower arrangements 
are extremely decorative. 
% % * 

William Blackman’ shows. several 
strong architectural renderings and 
his nature studies in watercolor are 
pleasing. Several charcoal drawings of 
nude figures by Louis Blaizes deserve 
mention. In connection with the ex- 
hibition of students’ work are shown 
several groups of strong studies in oil 
and red chalk by Mr. Cannon. A group 
of thirty-two sketches from the brush 
of Charles A. Rogers is also hung. 
Martin J. Jackson and Frank Coburn 
are each represented by well] consid- 
ered landscape renderings. This varied 
showing closes this week. 

* * ™* 


The summer painting class of the 
McBurney Art School in the Walker 
building, under the direction of James 
E. McBurney has passed the last six 
weeks sketching from nature at La- 
guna Beach. The students are now 
holding an informal exhibition of their 
summer's work in the art gallery on 
the top floor of the Walker building on 


| Grand avenue. There were twenty-one 


pupils in the class and the walls of 
the gallery are almost completely cov- 
Many of the stu- 
dents who work with Mr. McBurney in 
the summer months have had no prev- 
ious instruction and much of the re- 
sults hung in the present exhibition, 
while essentially amateurish, show 
marked ability on the part of the earn- 
est young workers and often real 
promise of future success is evident in 
the efforts of some of the more ad- 
vanced students. Those who deserve 
special mention at this time are Mabel 
Alvarez, Irma Hageman, Alpha N, Big- 
ley, Helen Lewis, and Beryl Sams. 
* * 4 


September 15 a permanent art gal- 
lery is to open at Hotel Alexandria, It 
be managed by William Swift 


every day free of charge to the gen- 
eral public. The works of none but 
painters of established reputation will 
be shown in the new gallery, and all 


i the exhibitors will be California paint- 


ers. In all likelihood there will be two 
weeks’ exhibitions of the works of one 
man, while the paintings of others will 
be grouped in another part of the gal- 
lery. The first one-man show begins 
September 15. Among the men whose 
canvasses will be shown here are Wil- 
liam Wendt, Benjamin Chalmers 
Brown, Hanson Puthuff, and Jean 
Mannheim. The first exhibitor has not 
yet been decided upon, but he will be 
one of these mentioned. 
* * * 


From a friend of this department 


' comes the following press clipping con~ 


cerning the annual poster exhibition 
which was held in London the early 
part of August: “America is very 


post impressionist posters and adver- 
tising placards that is now open in 
London. The only strictly American 
artist Whose works figure on the walls 
is Anne Estelle Rice, and, evidently 
conscious that one is not enough to 


put J. D. Ferguson forward as a rep- 














Mortgages Safest 
These Pay You 7 % 


First mortgage on individual prices of Logs Angeles Real 
Iistate worth two or more times the amount of the mort- 


gage. 


Sufficiency of mortgage and payment of interest 


suaranteed. The safest and best investment in the world. 


These mortgages are made available by issuance of the 
mortgage note in amounts of $100 and up.—They are not 
this company’s promise to pay. They are cashable through 
re-sale and we provide a market for you for their re-sale, 
thus your money is not alone safe, but convertible. 


Ask for list of properties, 


This one a sample — others equally strong. 


Mortgage B-1101 for $20,000 divided into 25 notes, 
$1000 each and ten for $500 each. 


mortgage is located at S. 


fifteen for 
The property securing this 


E. corner of Fourth and Gless Sts., 


appraised value $18,000, has several small buildings on it worth 
$9000, or a total va.ue of $23,000. The owner is having the small 
buildings removed back of property and on the front is build- 
ing a three story building having seven store rooms on ground 
floor and a Railroad Man's Hotel on the two upper floors. These 
improvements will cost $22,000 or completed the property will 
cost $45,000 and which is thus mortgaged to secure the $20,000. 


Thesa pay 7%, interest. 


“Phome Builders General Agency 
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resentative American, saying, though 
his works are the work of a Scottish 
artist and art painted in Paris, ‘They 
are commissioned by a New York firm 
on whose judgment and taste they re- 
flect the highest credit.” The main 
object of the exhibition, however, is to 
show 
poster designing now in vogue in Eu- 
rope, and Frank Rutter, the art expert 
and organizer of the affair, admits that 
since the retirement from the hoard- 
ings of the brothers Beggerstaff and 
the deaths of Aubrey Beardsley and of 
Henry Ospovat, England has had many 
capable poster artists, but none of out- 
standing genius, 

“However, this post-impressionism 
is a name to conjure with in the ex- 
hibition world. The clever showman 
realized this long ago. The use of the 
magic word, however slight the pretext 
may be, means increased admission fee, 
It stimulates curiosity even in connec- 
tion with a poster exhibition, although 
the sad state of our present-day hoard- 
ings unfortunately bears witness to 
waning public interest and the fact 
that in poster design, commercialism 


has ousted art and that after a brief | 


period of triumph the ‘Golden Age’ of 


the poster has come to an end. Per- | 


haps, post-impressionism may lead to 
a revival. The shrewd business man 
cannot close his eyes to the fact that 
the chief function of the poster is to 
attract immediate attention; and the 
bold simplifications, the often exag- 
gerated emphasis, the very crudities of 
what has been termed post-impres- 
sionism certainly catch the eye, wheth- 
er you stop to admire or to jeer.” 
* ™ e 


The exhibition of photographic art 
studies by Edward L. Langsley, now 
hung in the Royar Gallery on Hill 
street, is attracting much well-merited 
attention from local camera enthus- 
iasts and art lovers in general. Mr. 
Langsley is showing about fifty well se- 
lected prints at this time. Among the 


the latest ideas in the way of | 
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Mlarabou 
- 
Ostrich 


Neckwear 


new selection now on dis- 
nx play. Neckpieces and muffs 
made from marabou—or os- 
trich feathers combined with mar- 
abou. The neckpieces are shown in 
scarf effect, finished with large tas- 
seis—or in regular stole’ shape. 
White and black, white and natural, 
white and grey are most popular 
combinations, 
Prices range up to $25.00. 
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most noteworthy of these are “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” “The Horse 
Shoe,” “Sunday Morn,” “The Smithy,” 
“Wind Swept,” “An Indian Vista,” 
“Sunset Trail,’ “Spring Shower,” “The 
Medicine Man,” “The Fishing Village,” 
and “The Gamblers.” 


Virginia M. Meyer, author of “Small 
Talks on Auction Bridge,” has a new 


‘manual in press for early publication 


by Paul Elder and Company of San 
Francisco, entitled “Small Talks on 
How to Become a Good Card Player.” 
The same house also has in prepara- 
tion six manuals on popular card 
games by Mrs, Meyers, the set to be 
just the size of a pack of cards and 
to be inelosed in a card case. 
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Most of the fashionable weddings of 
the last few seasons have taken place 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church, and 
one of the prettiest of these was that 
which united Miss Alice Cline, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Walter B, Cline of 
Adams and Figueroa street, to Mr. 
Stanley W. Guthrie, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward M. Guthrie of South Ara- 
pahoe street. The ceremony was pro- 
nounced Tuesday evening by the Rev- 
erend George Davidson, rector of St. 
John’s. A color scheme of pink and 
green was carried out in the decora- 
tions both at the church and at the 
Cline home. The interior of the edifice 
was a-blossom with asters and ferns, 
the path of the bridal party being out- 
lined with masses of the blooms com- 
bined with .pink tulle. The chancel, 


tered on the arm of her father, wore 
an imported robe of embroidered white 
crepe, trimmed with point lace, and her 
tulle veil was arranged with a cap 
effect of the lace, caught with sprays 
of orange blossoms, while the bridal 
bouquet was a shower of lilies or the 
valley with orange blossoms. Miss 
Frances Richards, who acted as maid 
of honor, was in rose charmeuse 


trimmed with real lace, and her dainty . 


bridesmaid’s cap was fashioned of the 
lace and rose-colored ribbons. She 
carried an armful of Cecile Brunner 
roses. There were two matrons of 
honor, Mrs. Stanley A. Visel and Mrs. 
William W. Stone, and the bridesmaids 
were Miss Constance Cline and Miss 
Helene Montague; 
pink charmeuse with shadow lace bod- 
ices. Their short veils were of pink 


tulle and they carried clusters of pink | 


roses and maidenhair ferns. Mr. Stir- 
ling Jeffers acted as best man; the 
ushers were Messrs. Jordan Stone, 
William Stone, Stanley A. Visel and 
Carrol Owen. After the ceremony the 
brida! party and a few close friends 
enjoved supper at the Cline home, 
where the table was fragrant with 
pink roses, with hand-painted roses 
for place ecards. Mrs. Guthrie’s going 
away suit was a tailored broadcloth 
with an orchid-colored hat. The young 
people are enjoying their honeymoon 
trip, and at its conclusion plan to 
make their home at 409 South Harvard 
boulevard. Monday evening the bridal 
party was entertained by the bride and 
the bridegroom with a supper at the 
Cline home, preceded by a rehearsal 
at the church. The table was daintily 
decorated with roses and tulle, 
at each place were gifts—hat pins for 
the girls, and monogrammed cuff links 
for the men. 


This has been a week of weddings 
in the smart set, and one of the most 
important was that of Wednesday 
night, when Miss Emma _ Conroy, 
daughter of Mrs. J. S. Conroy of 
Lankershim, became the wife of Mr. 
Reginald H. Lioyd-Jones of Montreal, 
the ceremony taking place at the 
country home of the Conroys. 
living room was beautifully decorated 
with potted plants and blossoms, and 
at one end was arranged an altar of 
green foliage screened with Easter 
lilies, and with tall altar candles burn- 
ing in floral holders. The bride was 
attired in white charmeuse with a 
drape of tulle, trimmed with real lace, 
and her tulle veil was arranged with 


a Juliet cap of lace, caught with orange | 


blossoms. Her bouquet was a cluster 
of orchids and lilies of the valley. 
Miss Sally McFarland, maid of honor, 
was in deep pink charmeuse and shad- 
ow lace. She wore a bridesmaid’s veil 
of pink tulle and carried a sheaf of 


pink roses, while Miss Emmeline Childs | 


' The Reverend Father 


el, ' Montreal, 
rood screen and altar were topped with | 


tulle-tied nosegays. The bride, who en- : 


i pink 
| foliage. 


' of the valley. 


all were gowned in | 








The | 


| Meyler 


and Miss Laura Pearks, who carried 
the ribbons which formed the path of 
the bridal party, were in pink char- 
meuse of a lighter shade, draped with 
tulle. Lieutenant-General Adna_ R. 
Chaffee gave the bride in marriage, 
and Mr. Adna R. Chaffee Jr., U. S. A. 
served Mr. Llovd-Jones as best man. 
Lilly of St. Vin- 
cent’s Church pronoitnced the service. 
An informal reception was held after 
the ceremony, before the young people 
slipped away for their wedding trip. 
A delightful supper was served, the 
bride’s table being decked with rose 
buds and maidenhair fern. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd-Jones will return here for 
a visit with Mrs. Conroy and Mrs. 
Bri Conroy Kelly before going to 
where they will live. 


Another interesting wedding was 
that of Miss Elizabeth Caldwell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Caldwell, to 
Mr. King C. Gillette, which took place 
Wednesday at high noon at St. Ste- 
phen’s Episcopal Church, Beverly Hills. 
The quaint church was fragrant with 
roses arranged with masses of 
The bride was attired in a 
robe of chiffon and crepe de chine 
trimmed with point lace, and her veil 
fell to the hem of her court train. 
The draperies of the gown as well as 
the veil were caught with sprays of 
orange blossoms, and the bridal bou- 
quet was of white orchids and lilies 
Miss Ruth Anderson, 
the maid of honor was in pink char- 
meuse draped with lace and embroid- 
ered chiffon, and her drooping hat was 
trimmed with pink and white, while 
she carried Cecil Brunner roses. Mr. 
Clarence Mattinson, whose engage- 
ment to Miss Anderson was recently 
announced, acted as best man. The 
marriage service was read by the Rev. 
J. Harry Evans, and the Rev, Baker 
P. Lee pronounced the benediction. A 
wedding breakfast was enjoyed at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, after which the 
young folks left for a honeymoon trip. 


Monday evening Mrs. William Den- 
nison Stephens of 1108 West Twenty- 
seventh street entertained with a box 
party at the Orpheum followed by sup- 
per at the Alexandria, where the table 
was fragrant with roses. Covers were 
arranged for Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
Miss Barbara Stephens, the latter’s 
fiance, Mr. Randolph Talcott Zane, and 
Mr. Weston Wilson. Lieutenant Zane 
has returned to Bremerton after a fort- 


' night’ tay in this city. 
Be ight’s stay i y 


Miss Virginia Walsh, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Walsh of Har- 
vard boulevard, has returned from a 
trip abroad, where she went with her 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs, Edgar 
Axton Jones of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Walsh, who has been ill in San Fran- 
cisco, where she went for a visit, will 
return tc her home as soon as she can 
safely travel. 


Mrs. J. J, Meyler and her son, Mr. 
Robert G. Meyler, have left for New 
York, accompanied by Miss Marguerite 
Gilrov of New Jersey, who has been 
their house guest. Mr. Meyler will re- 
enter Cornell University, and Mrs. 
will remain in New York. 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Meyler was 
hostess at a charming informal tea at 
her home on Severance street, the af- 
fair being in the nature of a farewell 
as well as in compliment to Miss Gil- 
boy. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Martin Haenke have 
returned from a fortnight’s stay in San 
Francisco. 


One prominent local bachelor will 
enter the ranks of benedicts September 
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Wide flares of chantilly lace, net 
and maline—the soft becoming- 
ness of rich black velvet—and 
an unexpectedly vivid rose some- 


where, 


iiese sinake vine 


New 


“Dhack” 


hats—unusually attractive. 


Here are American 


designers’ 


adaptions of Paris millinery fan- 


New Motor ats 


F velours—in soft Old Blues, corbeau- 


cies. 


blues, 


Easy to pull down 
their soft, velvety colorings. 


light s—and 


greens, browns and black. 


wonderfully becoming in 


Just a band of oriental embroideries to trim them! 





OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich ee skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anvwhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 





30, when Mr. George N. Black claims 
as his bride Miss Florence Kohn of 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Black is planning 
a wedding journey abroad, to cover a 
year’s touring. 


Mrs. Robert Frank Gross, who has 
been the guest of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank 8S. Hicks of West Adams 
street, has rejoined her husband at 
San Diego, where he is in command of | 
the Truxton. 


Mrs. Edward B. Tufts and her de- 
lightful young daughter, Miss Marjorie 
Tufts, are on their way around the 
world, having sailed from San Fran- 
cisco early in the week. 


Mrs. John Eldridge Stearns and Miss 
Katherine Stearns of 27 St. James 
Park have returned from a trip abroad. 


After enjoying several months in the 
east and abroad, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Foster are once more established in 
their home on West Twenty-eighth 
street. 


Mr. and Mrs, T. J. Douglass and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Alexander of the Her- 
shey Arms have returned from a trip 
abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Richard are 
rejoicing in the arrival of a little 
daughter, who has been christened Pa- 
tricia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Wells and 
Miss Louise Wells are home from a 
tour of the world, and Monday evening 
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BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Mr. and Mrs. R. KE. Wells of West- 
moreland place gave an informal fam- 
ily dinner in their honor, 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodford Davisson 
have returned from their wedding 
journey and are at home at their bun- 
galow on Maricopa street. 
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By C. B. 
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, In these modern times, when events 
crowd one another on the historic 
stage, it is worth while to take a pass- 
ing interest in the fables, mythology 
and history of nations that just now 
absorb the world’s attention. Most 
readers know that around the Helles- 
pont, the Bosphorus and the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean sea, 
the world's known history began. Here 
is the home of legend, the cradle of 
history, the beginnings of civilization, 
of the foundations of art, literature, 
and the great religions of the world. 
The countries in which the war be- 
tween the Balkan allies and Turkey 
was fought, and in which the strife 
among the allies themselves has so re- 
cently raged, is all classic ground, 
whose annals make up the richest 
chapters in mythology and ancient his- 
tory. 

Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, was 
the abode of Zeus, the supreme god of 
the Greeks and of the peoples of Thes- 
saly, Macedonia and the minor na- 
tionalities of that early time. From 
Thessaly the Argonauts, a band of 
Grecian heroes, set out, under the lead 
of Jason, on their dangerous expedi- 
tion to recover the famous golden 
fleece from the grove of Mars in Col- 
chis. Jason built the largest ship 
known in those times, being aided by 
the goddess Athene who was the wis- 
est of the ancient deities. This golden 
fleece was the glittering covering of 
the ram on whose back Helle attempt- 
ed to escape from Thessaly into Asia, 
over the narrow strait that separated 
them, She fell off the ram’s back and 
was drowned, and from this accident 
the strait was named Hellespont, This 
fleece was fastened on a tree, in the 
grove of Mars, and was guarded by a 
strong force of King Aetes. Jason was | 
assisted by Medea, the daughter of the 
king, and eventually returned to Thes- 
saly with the wonderful fleece, and. 
Medea as his wife. 


In this same region several of the 
feats of Hercules were performed. Di- 
omedes, a king of Thrace, kept a team 
of mares that ate human flesh instead 
of hay. Hercules captured these ani- 
mals and carried them to Mycenae and 
presented them to the king of that 
country. The entrance to Hades was 
fabled to be in these realms, guarded 
by the three headed dog Cerberus. 
Hercules undertook to bring this dog 


up to the light of day and show him. 


to King Eurystheus. Entering the Plu- 


tonian realms he found the three-head- | 


ed monster and, 
any kind, carried him off. After exhib- 
iting him to Eurystheus he returned 
him to his post in the vestibule of 
Hades, 

Across the Hellespont, it is said that 
Leander used to swim nightly to visit 
his sweetheart Hera; but at last, one 
stormy night, his strength failed and 
he was drowned. Here, five hundred 
years before, the Christian era, Xerxes 
crossed from Asia to Europe, with an 
army numbering millions, to make his 
famous invasion of Greece. His first 
bridge of boats was destroyed by a 
storm. Enraged, he ordered the waters 
to be whipped with chains, and when 
he had thus compelled a calm he 
crossed over, marched through south- 
ern Macedonia, fought the famous bat- 
tle of Thermopylae and captured Ath- 
ens, but was finally defeated in a naval 
engagement in the bay of Salamis, and 
in a land battle at Platea. These dis- 
asters ended his attempts to subjugate 
Greece. 

About one hundred years later Phil- 
lip, king of Macedonia, which then in- 
cluded several of the Balkan states as 
they now exist, began, by intrigue and 
war, to undermine the supremacy of 
Greece. Demosthenes, the statesman 
of Greece and the orator of all time, 


without Weapons of | 
| rian. 


: 





opposed his designs and, for years, 
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with success. As a fitting reward for 
his patriotic Services, his countrymen 
proposed to vote him a civic crown of 
gold. A rival orator opposed this pre- 
sentation, and in doing so attacked the 
policy and methods of Demosthenes 
with great bitterness. In reply, the 
great orator made his speech “On the 
Crown,’ perhaps the most famous of 


the classics that have come down to | 


us, and which will doubtless remain, 
for all time, the hope and the despair 
of ambitious orators. 


At Phillip’s death his son, Alexander 
the Great, began his brilliant career. 
He made short work of all the present 
Balkan territories and with Greece, and 
then crossed the Hellespont into Asia, 
at practically the same point where 
xerxes crossed from Asia to Europe, 
and swept on eastward till he became 
master of the known world. Alexan- 
der’s empire fell to pieces after his 
death, and his successors in the Balkan 
regions finally came under the control 
of Rome. 

In the last century before the Chris- 
tian era this same region became the 
stage on which was enacted the final 
downfall of the Roman republic. Cae- 
sar at last broke with the Roman sen- 
ate, crossed the river Rubicon, dividing 
his province of Gaul from Italy, and 
marched on Rome. The factions of the 
republic fled into all parts of the world, 
but Caesar followed and crushed them, 
one after the other, till he finally over- 
took the last opposing forces under 
Pompey at Pharsala, in the southern 
part of Thrace. This battle, one of the 
most important in all human history, 
gave to Caesar the absolute mastery of 
the Roman world, 

About a century later a movement of 
an entirely different character was be- 
gun in these countries. Paul, the chief 
teacher among the followers of Christ, 
was led by a vision to leave his work 
in Asia Minor and go over into Mace- 
donia to preach Christ to the Gentiles, 
which meant, at that time, all the 
world except the Jews. So these states, 
after being for centuries the “dark and 


bloody ground” of history, became the | 


scene for the revelation of the great 
fact that Christ came to bring a mes- 
sage of peace not only to the Jews, 
who prided themselves as the chosen 
people of God, but to all mankind. 

After the Roman empire collapsed, 
the followers of Mohammed foroed 
their way into Europe, conquered much 
territory and established their Puro- 
pean capital at Adrianople, a city 
founded by the Roman Emperor Had- 
Adrianople is, to Mahommedans, 
a sacred city, largely because of their 
veneration of it as their ancient cap- 
ital, and because in it is located the 
famous mosque of Selim II, a splendid 
temple built in great part from the 
ruins of Famagasta, an ancient city of 
the island of Cyprus. About 450 years 
ago, When Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Turks, they made it their 
capital. Since then, from the close con- 
tact of Mohammedans and Christians 
in these regions, they have been like a 
powder factory, liable at all times to 
destructive explosions, which have con- 
stantly threatened the peace of Eu- 
rope. 


“Aladdin From Broadway” 


Another fanciful tale dealing with 
the superficialities of life. Most of our 
so-called novels are like French pas- 
try; a pleasing dessert, sweet to the 
taste, and warranted not to cause in- 
digestion. Frederic Isham has written 
one or two good stories, but “Aladdin 
from Broadway,” while not a bad tale 
of its type, is not up to his capacity. 
He can do much better, and has dem- 
onstrated that fact. The love affair of 
Jack Stanton, devil-may-care Ameri- 
can, who makes the journey to Mecca 
and poses as a dervish in order to win 
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By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is aé_ collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss & WelchCo 
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and Jones’ Book Store, 
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a wild wager, and meantime, marries 
and then falls in love with a damsel in 
distress, will provide exciting fare for 
impressionable young people and also 
for the knitting matrons who frequent 
hotel verandas and are steeped in sen- 
timentality. It seems too bad Mr. Ish- 
am does not use his talents to better 
advantage. (“Aladdin from Broadway.” 
By Frederick S. Isham. Bobbs-Merril! 
Company.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
ft Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 29th day of July, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No, 016097, to purchase the SW4SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1, 2, Sec. 38, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 


| $343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 


offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of September, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
0D. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 5, 1913. 

Not coal lands 0016654 

NOTICE is hereby given that Monroe J. 
Groshong, whose post-office address is 
Box 51. Owensmouth, California, did, on 
the 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Seetion 27, 
Township 2 North, Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
bar and Stone Law." at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have been appraised, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant wil! offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 28rd day of 
September, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, py 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 








By Caroline Reynolds 
It has been said of the American 
people that they are never discrimin- 
ating enough to dabble their fingers in 
the ponds of a problem; but instead of 
the temperature before they 
leap, they plunge into the depths, and 


testing 


ofttimes the struggle to sustain them- 
selves is too herculean for their abili- 
ties. This seems strikingly demon- 
strated by the plethora of “white 
slave” plays which are adorning—or 
deforming—the stage today. And not 
the stage alone, for the magazines are 
flaunting playlets, the publishing 
houses putting forth “reading 
plays;” and the daily papers fairly 
teem with pictures, details and ex- 
ploitation of this loathsome scar on 
Civilization’s countenance. Last week 
at one of the local theaters this prob- 
lem of the traffic in girls was dealt 
with in a most repulsive manner; this 
week at the Majestic theater there is a 
study of a different type, the 
same main theme. It is not a good 
play; “‘‘mellerdrama” of a type to make 
Theodore Kremer shiver with envy, 
especially at the climax of the second 
act, when Virtue, in the form of a stal- 
wart six-foot hero, Knocks out Vice in 
the form of a villain and villainess, 
rescues his lady love and an unfortu- 
nate maiden, the 
Scene in triumph to a hurricane of ap- 


plause from an emotional audience. 
All that is needed to add the final touch 
to this scene is for the hero to wave 
the American flag while the orches- 
tra bursts into the strains of Dixie. 

There is a little bit of everything in 
“The Lure;” parts of it are so strongly 
reminiscent of Paul Armstrong’s situ- 
ations in “A Romance of the Under- 
world” that one may be forgiven a 
faint suspicion that the playwright re- 
ceived part of his inspiration from 
that source—providing the play may be 
ealled inspired. That the situation dealt 
with in these plays is a black one is 
not to be denied; that the men who 
are put in power through the vote of 
the people—and the money of the cor- 
porations—misuse their influence and 
exploit the public for personal gain is 
a subject that has been dealt with ina 
thousand and one dramas; but to have 
the play held up as a warning to girls 
and as a plea to men is absurd. The 
need for a minimum wage law for 
women is the thing that lies back of 
“The Lure’—the one sterling virtue it 
possesses. But as for being a play 
with an altruistic purpose—it has 
nothing to compel this belief. 

It is well acted, with many individ- 
ual triumphs of characterization. 
Adolph Link’s picture of the poverty- 
stricken, kindly old doctor is a cameo, 
and William J. Kelly as the big, he- 
roic secret service man succeeds ad- 
mirably through force of personality 
and the music of a well trained voice. 
Beatrice Prentice as the girl who is 
lured into the trap does capital work, 
except in her emotional scenes, when 
her awkward gestures strike a jarring 
note. Harold Russell and Leonard Ide 
have repulsive roles, which they fill to 
such perfection that the audience en- 
thusiastically hisses them. It has been 
sald by those who seem to speak with 
authoritative voices that Charlotte 
Granville draws an excellent portrait of 
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the madame, as Jean Temple does of 
the colored maid. “The Lure” is not 
to be taken seriously. Naturally, it 
has its virtues, but its dominant mo- 
tive seems to be the almighty dollar. 
It is only when a playwright has some- 
thing to say from the utmost depths 
of his beliefs and investigations, when 
he writes with a mighty purpose thrill- 
ing him, that such plays carry a mes- 
sage. 


Terpsichore at the Orpheum 


As a feast for the eyes Edwards 
Davis’ “Kingdom of Destiny,” which 
headlines the Orpheum bill this week, 
fills every requirement. The setting is 
a luxurious one, extremely’ so for 
a vaudeville offering, with lighting ef- 
fects that are truly artistic. The fair 
damsels who disport themselves 
through the mazes of the playlet are 
also good to look upon; and their co-- 
tuiming is as scanty as a modern bath- 
ing suit, and even more so. And then 
there is Edwards himself, clad in a 
regal purple costume that fits him so 
well that the audiences buzzes with 
debates as to whether or not his jerkin 
is encased with whalebones. The 
sketch is worth while if only to see 
Mr. Davis in that costume. There is a 
lot of rhymes and not much reason in 
the offering. The lyric quality which 
the star occasionally attains is not 
sustained; nor does he present any new 
degrees of truth. Nobody listened very 
closely to the lines Monday afternoon, 
anyhow; all gazed at the stage and al- 
lowed themselves to be lulled by the 
picture it presented. There is a dance 
given by Mlle. La Gai, who essays the 
role of Lust. Mlle. La Gai dances ex- 
quisitely, and with very few ciothes 
on, but never is there one offensive 
suggestion. It is truly the poetry of 
motion, and only the evil-minded 
could find a flaw of suggestion. The 
real star of the Orpheum bill is Rube 
Dickinson, whose make-up is a tri- 
umph, and whose dry, quizzical, down- 
east humor is side-splitting. The Feis 
trio are rather commonplace musicians, 
and Rameses, the so-called magician, 
should be ashamed of himself for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. 
The clever Du-For boys continue 
their dancing act; the Bell family are 
forgiven their music for the gake of 
their dancing and Milton Pollock and 
his company ramble on through George 
Ade’s comedy sketch. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Sunday night, at the Majestic thea- 
ter, William A. Brady’s splendid pro- 
duction of the Broadhurst play, ‘Bought 
and Paid For,’ will open a week’s en- 
gagement. This play made a hit in 
New York, where it had a record- 
breaking run, and also in London, 
where the Britishers are prone to look 
askance at American productions. It 
is the story of a young telephone girl 
of unusual talent and refinement, who 
falls in love with and is loved by a 
wealthy young broker. Realizing that 
Virginia is not a girl to be gained il- 
legitimately, feeling for her a true love, 
voung Stafford proposes marriage, and 
finally she accepts. He surfeits her 
with luxury and is wonderfully kind, 
except when his weakness—intoxica- 
tion—has the master hand. Then he is 
a brute who regards his wife as sim- 
ply a woman for whom he has paid a 
price, and who is therefore merely an 
instrument for his gratification. The 
girl rebels, and the manner in which 
the two work out their problem forms 
an interesting part of the play. There 
is much of the tensely dramatic in the 
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offering, and also much of the Keenest 
sort of comedy, the playwright having 
created one of the strongest comedy 
characters that the stage has known. 
The cast is headed by Charles Rich- 
man, whose excellent work last season 
in the role of Stafford is still pleas- 
antly remembered. 


Saturday night “Madame Sherry” 
will close her long stay at the Bur- 
pank theater—not because the public 
has hesitated to invite her to remain, 
but because “The Girl in the Taxi” 
must inake her first appearance Sun- 
day afternoon. “Madame Sherry” has 
been a record-breaking success, prov- 
ing the ability of the Burbank organi- 
zation to carry off musical plays as 
well as legitimate offerings. “The Girl 
in the Taxi’ has been in rehearsal for 
several weeks, and should go with 
clock-like precision from the first 
matinee. Miss Selma Paley, whose 
personal triumph in the role of Yvonne 
Sherry has introduced a new star to 
the local rialto, is to have an import- 
ant role, while Percy Bronson and oth- 
ers of the same excellent cast that has 
been playing in ‘Madame Sherry” will 
be provided with congenial roles. The 
chorus will be lavishly costumed, and 
the piece will be mounted in true Bur- 
bank style. 


Jack Lait’s comedy-drama, “Help 
Wanted,’ has proved the biggest hit 
that has ever held the boards at the 
Morosco, having broken all records for 
total box-office receipts. It has packed 
the Morosco at every performance for 
three weeks, and the demand shows 
no sign of diminishing, so that the 
management has been compelled to 
announce @ fourth week, to begin with 
the Sunday afternoon matinee. Man- 
ager Morosco, who returned from New 
York this week and had his first 
glimpse of the play, has decided that 
it is worthy a metropolitan production, 
and in December will produce it in 
New York, where it is expected to 





equal the success of such offerings as 
“Paid in Full,” ete. Since its first pro- 
duction here, the play has been greatly 
changed, which of course adds much to 
its excellence. The Morosco company 
is finding good opportunity, particu- 
larly Grace Valentine, whose portrait 
of the young girl stenographer who 
must defend herself against her prey- 
ing employer has revealed a goodly 
depth of talent. 


W. L. Abingdon, distinguished Eng- 
lish actor, whose appearances in this 
country have been few, will head the 
Orpheum bill opening Monday matinee, 
September 15, in a sketch called “Hon- 
or Is Satisfied,” a new version of the 
eternal triangle. Mr. Abingdon has 
played with such distinguished stars 
as Sir John Hare, Sir Forbes Robert- 
son, Sir Beerbohm Tree, and others, 
and in America was leading man for 
Mrs. Fiske. He is supported by his 
own company, which includes Miss 
Nina Herbert and Mr, Fred Hollins. 
The playlet which he is using has met 
the approval of both London and New 
York, The musical attraction on the 
new bill is supplied by the Vanias, a 
quartette of operatic artists who will 
offer a sketch called “The Fisherman’s 
Bride.” Miss Esther deLour is the so- 
prano, and her voice is said to be of 
unusual power and quality. The act is 
lavishly costumed. Williams, Thomp- 
son and Copeland have a comedy 
sketch entitled “The Burglars’ Union,” 
in which Mr. Copeland essays four 
characters. Alma Youlin, a soprano 
well known in operatic work, will also 
be on the new bill. Edwards Davis’ 
elaborate turn, “The Kingdom of Des- 
tiny,” will remain another week, with 
Mr. Davis and Miss Julie Power in the 
principal roles; “Rube” Dickinson, the 
laugh-maker, will remain over, as will 
Rameses the magician and the Feis 
trio. A week later comes that unctuous 
comedienne, Stella Mayhew, with Billie 
Taylor at the piano. 
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Many newspaper men and magazine 
writers have been in the Owens River 
Valley since the Los Angeles aque- 
duct undertaking was begun, but so 
far as we have observed no article has 
appeared in print concerning the traces 
of ancient civilized Indian races that 
Once formed a great empire on this 
continent. 
these ancient civilizations never came 
so far north as California, but it is a 
fact that so recent as 1860 an ex- 
plorer in the vicinity of Owens Lake 
came across a remnant of the ancient 
race living in that region. Two years 
later, in 1862, Alexander S. Taylor 
wrote an interesting article on this 
subject which has come into the pos- 
session of the writer. 
ing on the evidences of artistic skill 


displayed by these ancient peoples Mr. | 


Taylor goes on to say: 


fe were informed lately by a friend. 


that in the Valley of the Painted Rock, 
which is about four days’ journey east 
by south from the Tejon Pass, exist 
many curious paintings in blue, white 
and red, with Indian figures, also 


Spanish ones of the time before 1820. | 


In the valley are now corrals for catch- 
ing horses from the Tulare plains, 
erected by the Californians since 1850, 
and an old Californian told us the sol- 
diers of an expedition he was with in 
1815 reached these painted rocks and 
found the figures there then; also, at 
another place nearly 
other and which is situated in the 
Coast Range, in a canada leading from 
the San Juan arroyo, which empties 
into the Salinas River near the Mis- 
sion of San Miguel. It is not far from 
the Sulphur or Carisso Springs there, 
and a few miles only from the borders 
of the great valley. These last paint- 
ings are said to be on soft sandstone 
rocks; while those of the first, at 
Painted Rock Valley, are on a hard, 
bluish rock, and the rock itself is 
about twenty feet square in dimen- 
sions, hollow in the middle, like a 
bow! with the bottom knocked out. 

Other paintings or hieroglyphics are 
found also in the vicinity of Truckee 
Lake. This Painted Rock valley hol- 
lows off to the east, and makes an im- 
mense plain, without wood, and with 
water in small but deep holes. These 
water holes are only a few feet across, 
and entirely bare of wood near them, 
and are nearly always situated on the 
tops of hills. The Painted Rock valley 
does not empty into the Tulare plains, 
but into the eastern aspects of New 
Mexico, and is south of the Coso re- 
gion. Great bands of the bighorn or 
mountain sheep are found in its vicin- 
ity, and are excellent eating, but the 
pelt is like that of deer, with hair, and 
not wool. The range of this animal is 
all along the San Bernardino moun- 
tains, into Northern Lower California 
as far as the ocean, and eastward to 
the head of the Gulf, the mountains of 
the Gila, and all the country north 
from the Gila to the southern rim of 
the Great Basin. The bands are often 
thousands in number, the males with 
‘immense horns, while the females are 
without this appendage. 

This gentleman informs us that 
while hunting in the Tulare lakes he 
found immense numbers of the white 
swan, who make their nests on tule 
floats, and hatch three or four voung 
a year. They will often weigh thirty 
pounds, and are excellent eating and 
very fat, and much sought after by 
the hunters. They feed partly on the 
fresh water muscle, or clam, which is 
found in extraordinary abundance in 
all the Tulare waters, completely pav- 
ing the bottom and very dangerous to 
walk on, as they are thin and brittle. 
and will cut like glass. The Indians 
feed greedily on them, and latterly 
they are used to fatten the hogs bred 
in that vicinity. This muscle has a 
shell of silicarious and not caleareous 


It has been asserted that 
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‘as our informant related to us. 





formation, and weighs about three 
ounces. It is found in all the fresh 
water lagunas of the coast. 

It is a very singular thing that these 
Tulare lakes have never been carefully 
explored. They are said to have been 
discovered by Padre Pedro Font, in 
1775, in a journey overland from So- 
nora to Monterey with Captain Anzar, 
who was afterward killed on the Colo- 
rado by the Yumas. In 1819, a very 
careful survey was made of them in an 
expedition from Monterey, commanded 
by Captain J. M. Estudillo, who made 
a small, but very detailed, map of the 
lake country, a copy of which may be 
seen in the surveyor-general’s oflice in 
San Francisco. 

Another trace of the ancient Indians 
exists in our state on the San Cayatano 
Rancho of the Saticoy Valley, belong- 
ing to the Messrs. Mores. This trace is 
a large field of five hundred acres, di- 
vided by exactly parallel lines of earth, 
formerly irrigated, and which we are 
assured is neither the work of the Mis- 
sion Indians nor those existing. It is 
divided exactly like those of the Gila 
or Pima Indians. All the canal or ace- 
quia marks are very old, and entirely 
different from those of the Mission In- 
dians, which can be seen in the same 
valley in different places. The field is 
situated on a dry mesa, about a league 
from the ranch house, and near the 
mouth of the Sespe arroyo; the sup- 
plying canal can be traced two or three 
miles up that arroyo. Near by are 
found several singular mounds, which 


may be burial-places; they are in hol- | 


lows of the ground not far from the 
plateau. 

We were assured by an American 
who had lived in the valley several 
years, that he was very sure that this 
field was never cultivated or irrigated 
by the Mission or present Indians, and 
that it had always puzzled him, and 
he concluded it must have been done 
by the ancient Indians, of whom we 
know nothing. He had heard of the 
bones of buffaloes being found in this 
valley, and this confirms a statement 
made in Cabrillo’s voyage in 1542, who 
when he anchored in front of Santicoy 
Valley was told by the Indians that 
people lived to the eastward of them 
who had cows and planted maize. The 
discoverer of California found the In- 
dians of this vicinity much smarter 
than anywhere along the coast. Near 
the mouth of the Saticoy River are 
two immense smooth mounds, called 
by the Indians Tosalaloo and Mosolollo, 
more than a mile long. 

There is another trace of this ancient 
Indian population in a curious road- 
way which leads from the mouth of 
the Coahuila Valley of San Gorgonio 
Pass across the desert country, 
more than one hundred and “forty 
miles, in nearly @ straight easterly line, 
to the mouth of the Big Canyon of the 
Colorado River. All along this path- 
way, which is worn deep into the earth 
and soft rocks, the ground is covered 
thickly with broken unglazed pottery, 
supposed to be the remains of water 
vessels used by the ancient Indians. 
The present Indians know nothing of 
those who made this highway, which 
ends near Noble’s rancho of San Gor- 
zonio Pass, or Valley of the Coahuilas. 
The roadway is not much more than 
a foot broad, and what is very curious, 
it has in many of the rocks the dis- 
tinct impression of human feet and of 
animals. It is worn into the soil sev- 
eral inches, and is very ancient, and 
still perfectly preserved in all its parts, 
By- 
paths lead from it in straight lines to 
off-lying water holes and _= springs, 
which are al] surrounded with broken 
pottery. 

It is well Known that the present 
Indians living in the little valleys of 
the eastern slopes of the San Bernar- 
dino mountains, in San Diego and San 
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Bernardino counties, who number sev- 
eral thousands, and are mostly the 
neophytes of the southern missions, 
and generally speaking Spanish, have 
a tradition from their grandfathers 
that the Colorado desert was once 
thickly settled, and never in want of 
water, and well cultivated in many 
parts. These Indians still cultivate the 
ground and raise grain, cattle, sheep, 
horses, etc., and even make woolen 
blankets, as many of the Colorado 
tribes have done for many years back, 
some of which were of a superior qual- 
ity, and which we have ourselves seen. 
These blankets are similar to the Na- 
Vajo Serapes, and can easily hold water. 

In 18538, there were given out in the 
California papers great stories of the 
discovery of an immense pyramid and 
an extensive stone bridge being found 
in the eastern or Colorado. parts of 
San Diego, Los Angeles or San Ber- 
nardino counties. The story was sup- 
posed to have been concocted by gold- 
mining hunters, or emigrants, sons of 
the father of lies, and descendants of 
the anathematized Mendoza, and was 
consequently disbelieved by Californi- 
ans, who are not easily deceived, either 
by politicians or gambusinos. Nor 
should they be, if ten millions of pub- 
lic debts, or Fraser River, or Gold 
Lake are proof of their sagacity. If 
they had not have doubted no one 
would have found gold at Cariboo, or 
Salmon River, nor will ever any one 
find the gold-bullet country of Aubrey, 
nor the great pyramid and stone bridge, 
nor the capital of the ancient kings of 
California, which is still supposed to 
exist in a secret valley inside the dry 
mountains between the headwaters of 
the Rio Salado and Bill Williams’ fork 
of the Colorado—a very terra incognito 
—by tradition of Jesuits and Indians, 
full of silver, gold and mercury, and 
waiting to immortalize some new dis- 
coverer, whose paths diverge from the 
field of Mars. 

The mounds of Tosalaloo and Mosol- 
ollo, referred to as existing near the 
mouth of the Saticoy River, are strange 
looking objects, and as they are in the 
midst cf a flat plain of great extent, 
running down to the ocean six miles 
off, they suggest the idea which old 
Indians are said to entertain of an 
ancient burial-place, probably of the 
sea kings of California, whose cities 
now are sunk under the neighboring 
channel of Santa Barbara. The high- 
road runs between them, and they are 
two hundred feet high—smooth, round- 
ed, and entirely bare of trees. But 
they may be only one of the caprices 
of Mother Nature. The smaller mounds 
near the ancient irrigated fields of 
Cayatano are twenty miles up the val- 
ley, Which has an exceedingly fertile 
soil in the bottoms; the whole country 
opens to the ocean in an immense plain 
twenty miles along the sea-shore, 
backed by high ranges of mountains. 
These smalier mounds are only five or 
six feet high, by about ten feet long; 
they are at the western end of the 
acequias and seen to have been 
water-worn or worked out, by running 
water all around the mounds, so as to 
isolate each one, of which there are 
ten or twelve in number. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1918. 
016919 Not coal Iands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
Beckner Harris, whose post-office address 
is 140 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919. to purchase the W%SE% 
NEYSEY, Section 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Taw,” 
at such value as might he fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 


application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
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estimated at $180.00 and the land $120; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th day of November, 1913 
before the Register and Receiver, U. § 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application. 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4, Section 36. 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1913. before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 

Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a eon- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 








There is no doubt that Winston 
Churchill has thrown his whole per- 
sonality into his latest novel, ‘The In- 
side of the Cup.” While the book was 
Written in part, at least, on these 
shores, in the balmy surroundings of 
Santa Barbara, it is full of his own 
boyhood city of St. Louis. The “St. 
John’s Church” is Christ Church, now 
grimy and weather-beaten, although 
when it was consecrated it was in 
fashionable St. Louis. “Dalton St.” is 
Chestnut Street, and the Park is For- 
est Park. He has felt the spiritual op- 
pression of a great modern city, and 
the story is a modern “Burden of Nin- 
evah.” Mr. Churchill is eager to bring 
the message of the modern church 
closer to the people, by rousing the 
Social Conscience. He would have the 
church fundamentals restated so as to 
get rid of embarrassing doctrines that 
were the growth of an age of ignor- 
ance and credulity, and leave the min- 
ister free to emphasize the great truths 
that center in the person and life of 
Christ. Personality is the keynote of 
his teaching; the personality that de- 
mands a whole-souled religion, which 
does not give to the poor as an act of 
“charity” or mere tardy restitution, but 
which regards the poor man as @ 
brother, to he treated justly and gen- 
erously. Instead of business being war, 
where devilish passions are excited, it 
should be earried on in the spirit of 
the Master. The treatment shows an 
intimate acquaintance with Bosanquet, 
Royce, William James, Rauschenbush 
and other of the closest thinkers of 
the age: and the book is another Rob- 
ert Elsmere, but with much greater 
constructive quality. (“The Inside of 
the Cup.” By Winston Churchill, The 
Macmillan Company.) 


“The Book of Evelyn” 


Romance of a mild, innocuous sort, 
rather spinster-like in its conception, 
despite its effort to suggest soul depths 
is to be found in Geraldine Bonner’s 
novel of cumbrous title, “The Book of 
Evelyn.” The development of the one 
really vivid character of the book, 
Ronavertura, the big, beautiful animal 


whose mighty voice is given soul only | 


py the tearing of her heart through 
unrequited love, is rather interesting, 
although not new in its salient points. 
And Evelyn, who is a widow, yet rather 
old maidish, and who is fond of the 
‘nicer’ things of life, wth a smattering 
of machine-made culture, an ability to 
say “nice” things, and to like “nice” 
men—there are hundreds of women 
like her in every circle, which perhaps 
is the reason why she is not intensely 
interesting. We like to have the nat- 
ural things of life exaggerated a little 
for the sake of lending them glamour. 
The man who dines daily on cold pota- 
toes finds no romance in reading of 
them—he much prefers the mention of 
champagne and terrapin. (“The Book 
of Evelyn.” By Geraldine Bonner. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Polly-Anna” 

While there is no smack of novelty 
in the story which relates the mellow- 
ing influence that childhood so often 
has on crabbed aunts and uncles or 
sour spinsters and grouchy bachelors, 


nevertheless, this timeworn plot is 
given a new impetus in Bleanor H. 
Porter’s book, “Polly-Anna,”’ which has 
been named the “Glad” book because 
of the optimism that thrills through 
its pages. The story of the coming of 
the little girl to the home of her maid- 
en aunt, into whose closed heart she 
throws the sunlight of love, is a trite 
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theme, but Polly-Anna’s bright little 
soul, her refusal to let the clouds ap- 
pear without a silver lining, have a 
special message. Of course, Polly- 
Anna is not real, not in any sense of 
the word. She is purely a child of fic- 
tion, but one of an excellent influence. 
It is a good book for the Jittle girl, al- 
though to the older person the mo- 
ments of priggishness become rather 
irritating, and one wishes Polly-Anna 


| would have a human burst of temper 


once in a while. (“Polly-Anna.” By 
Eleanor H. Porter. L, C. Page & Co.) 


“The Blossom Shop” 


Another “child” book, destined for 
older persons, is “The Blossom Shop,” 
a story of a charming Southern wom- 
an, left with a little blind daughter. 
They eke out an existence by shipping 
jasmine and smilax to the city florists. 
Then, of course, Mrs. Grey, the mother, 
falls heir to a fortune, and little Gene 
Gray’s sight is restored, mother sur- 
renders to the importunate lover, and 
they al! go back home to live happy 
ever after. The trouble with stories 
in which precocious children are the 
central figures, is their similarity and 
their lack of reality. Such angel-chil- 
dren as most writers depict would have 
been taken back to heaven on a white 
cloud before they lived long on this 
mundane sphere. They are too good to 
be true. Realism may be carried too 
far; but idealism often becomes ab- 
it oversteps the bounds. 
(‘The Blossom Shop.” By Isla May 
Mullins. L. C. Page & Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 

Far places, those in the beaten track 
of tourists and those in the great un- 
known are always interesting features 
of Harper’s Magazine, and in the Sep- 
temher issue “Cartagena, the Ancient,” 
by Willard Hurd Lawrence, and “By 
Caravan Through the Libyan Desert,” 
by Daniel T. MacDougal are given 
space. John Masefield, the English 
poet, has one of his striking sea poems, 
thrilling with the superstitions and the 
breath of the ocean. John L. Mathews 
gives advice to farmers, Louise Closser 
Hale writes of Le Puy, Thomas R. 
Lounsbury rises to the defense of the 
American, and William Dean Howells 
has his usual budget of comment. In 
fiction is to be found Mrs. Humphry 


Ward's novel, “The Coryston Family,” 


“In the Anchor Watch,” by James B. 
Connolly, “The Gifts of Oblivion,” by 
Dorothy Canfield, “Impasse,” by Kath- 
erine F. Gerould, “A Question of Wills,” 
by Alice Brown, “The Dollivers’ Long 
Lane,” by Margaret Cameron, “The 


| Foreign Voyager,” by R. M. Hallett, 


and “The Mysterious Envelope,” by 


George A. Birmingham. 


Notes From Bookland 

Death of Bernard Quaritch has tak- 
en from the business of book-collect- 
ing a name that has come to be re- 
garded almost in the light of an insti- 
tution. Before the elder Quaritch op- 
ened his second-hand bookshop near 
Leicester Square in London seventy 
years ago, the commercial value of the 
rare book was practically unknown. 
What amounted to positive genius, 
however, in this second-hand dealer 
gave to book-collecting the dignity 
and precision of a science and inci- 
dentally established a business that 
has made itself felt wherever books are 
bought and sold. The elder Bernard 
Quaritch died fourteen years ago. The 
son who succeeded him, and whose 
death was announced recently, showed 
an even greater aptitude for the buy- 
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Here’s a Thought for the 
Discriminating Advertisier 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 


Why? 


Because of the diversified, high-class 
character of its contents: 
current comment on world happenings, 


Pungent editorials, 
New 


York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 


pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen 
Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 


years. 





tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest 
ing to men and women who think for themselves. 


No waste circulation. 


Every subscriber 2 pos- 


sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 


S.T. CLOVER = = 


Editor and Publisher 


THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 








ing and selling of books than his fath- 
er. It was under his management that 
the famous Quaritch shop was moved 
{rom Piccadilly to its present spacious 
quarters on Grafton Street, while the 
fame of his acquisitions, especially 
those recorded in the recent Hoe li- 
brary sales, will not soon be forgotten 
by collectors. It has been objected, in 
this cornection, that the collecting of 
rare books, with the sensational prices 
frequently involved in that fascinating 
occupation, is of no intrinsic value to 
literature. The criticism, however, is 
more plausible than real. The rescuing 
from oblivion of more than one liter- 
ary treasure by Bernard Quaritch and 
his father, who have thus enlarged the 
Comain at the command of original in- 
vestigators in literature and science, is 
its sufficient answer. 


Robert Hichens’ new novel, “The 
Way of Ambition,” which was issued 
last week by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, is described as “a new kind of 
Hichens novel.” The story is based on 
the struggle between conflicting ambi- 
tion, that of a young musicion for his 
art and that of his charming wife for 
her social advancement. The _ plot 
touches upon a great operatic war in 
New York and the ending, a happy one, 
is staged in the “Garden of Allah” 
country. Another volume which was 
published the same day by this house 
is “The Heart of the Desert,” by Mrs. 
Honore Willsie, a tale involving In- 
dians and wealthy Easterners, and in 
which the author makes the Arizona 
desert “a real, beautiful place for heal- 
ing.” Other books on the September 
list are “Anne, Actress,” by Juliet G. 
Sager, a “realistic but charming story 
of the stage by one who knows;” 
“Dave’s Daughter,” by P. B. Cole, the 
story of millionaire girl and two de- 
lightful old maids, and “A Modern 
Eve,” by May Edington, in which a 
girl of beauty and ability is the heroine 
of an exciting modern story, A volume 
of amusing and clever short stories by 


' cently 





Richard Dehan will be issued under the 
title “The Headquarter Recruit,” and 
a romance entitled “The Soul of Milli- 
cent,” by James Branch Cabell, will be 
published, with illustrations by the late 
Howard Pyle. 


Gift of a Restigouche River salmon 
weighing twenty-five pounds was re- 
received by Mr. Thornton W. 
Burgess, author of the “Mother West 
Wind Series” and “Bedtime Story 
Books,” with a note directed to Mon- 
treal, and informing him that he had 
a better knowledge of the animals in- 
troduced in his stories than three- 
quarters of the writers on natural his- 
tory. Mr, Burgess lives in western 
Massachusetts, and was not at home 
when notified that the ‘“fush,” as a true 
fisher of salmon always calls the crea- 
ture, had arrived, but his son had it 
sent to the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital in Montreal, and he enjoyed it 
vicariously. Mr. Burgess is not the 
only recipient of gifts from admirers. 
A bookseller in Manchester, England, . 
on whom Mr. Jeffrey Farnol called . 
when on his recent wanderings about 
Great Britain, presented him with a 


| life-size figure of a Japanese nobleman 


arrayed in the armor worn in the days 
before the invasion of Nippon by for- 
eigners. Mr. Farnol intends to keep 
the figure in his study. 


As New Zealand will be so near, 
reckoning in time, to the eastern Am- 
erican coast after the opening of the 
Panama Canal, it is for the mercantile 
interests of the Eastern ports to study 
the great British dependency, and its 
trade, about which British economists 
are already in a flutter. Mr. Paul Good- 
ing, a California newspaper man, and 
a frequent visitor to the islands, has 
written an excellent descriptive volume 
adapted to readers of all classes. It 
will have sixty-four pictures of the 
strange and beautiful scenery of the 
region, and the author has minutely 
described both the land and the people, 
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It happens that Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will be the first American pub- 
lishers to produce a book on New Zea- 
land written for American readers, and 
written by an American, and the 
standard which it sets is commendably 
high. Mr. Gooding entitles his work 
“Picturesque New Zealand.” 


The story of Australia is told by W. | 


H. Fitchette, LL. D., in a one-volume 
book entitled “The New World of the 
sewn,” 


ner’s Sons. The author says: 


published by Charles Scrib- | 
Rene | 


story of Australia is, from some points 


of view, curiously interesting. It offers 
the spectacle of the evolution of a na- 
tion, lying so near to us in time that 
the process can be studied with scien- 


tific minuteness, and as under the jens | 


of a microscope. And the factors, if 
not the events, are on a great scale. 
The stage is an entire continent. 
Australia offers the only instance in 


| tasia 
For | 


history where a whole continent has | 


flying above it the flag of a single peo- 
ple. And this is a continent with the 
climate of Italy, with more than the 
mineral wealth of Peru, and as fit to 


Egypt was for the world of the Cae- 
sars.” 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce 
the publication of a new Rex Beach 
novel, “The Iron Trail.’ Advance or- 
ders have been so great that it has 
already been necessary to go to press 


for two large editions and an increase. | 
| Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” ete., a ro- 
' mance of love and political adventure, 


Reprintings of the following books are 
announced: “Greyfriars Bobby,’”’ by 
Eleanor Atkinson; “Jane Field,” by 
Mary Wilkins Freeman; ‘When Val- 
mond Came to Pontiac,’ by Sir Gilbert 
Parker; “Northern Lights,” by the same 
author; ‘Sister Carrie,” by Theodore 
Dreiser; ‘May Iverson, Her Book,” by 
EHlizabeth Jordan; “Ten Days from 
Dickens,” by Kate D. Sweetser; “The 
Flamingo Feather,” by Kirk Munroe; 
“Cadet Days,” by Gen, Charles King, 
and “Eye Spy,” by William H. Gibson, 


Outing Publishing Company an- 
nounces for early October a new novel 
by Charles Alden Seltzer, author of 
the “Coming of the Law. It deals 
With Western life, its gunmen, ranch- 
ers, cowboys, and, of course, the girl. 
The book is entitiled “The Trail to 
Yesterday.” The same house will bring 
out shortly a book by Horace Kephart, 
“Our Southern Highlanders.” This vol- 
ume tells of a people and country as 
yet but little known except through 
fiction. “A Year With a Whaler,” by 
W. B. Burns, is a third title on this 
list, and gives an absorbing account of 
life and adventure on a whaling ship. 
Many titles are to be added to the 
Outing Handbooks, the first to appear 
being ‘‘Tennis Tactics,” by R. D. Little; 
“Intensive Farming,” by L. C. Corbett; 
“Pigeon Raising,” by Alice Macleod; 
“Taxidermy,” by L. L, Pray, and “Ice 
Boating,” by H, L. Stone. 


Gouveneur Morris’ new book is called 
“If You Touch Them They Vanish.” It 
is gouveneurish, just as Owen John- 
son’s “The Sixty First Second,” is 
owenish; and what is left over in both 
is magazinish, decidedly. Better stuff 
is “What Happened in the Night and 
Other Stories,” by James Hopper, who 
was one of the authors of “Convict 
9009.” Several of these stories are writ- 
ten about children, and in each of them 
a Child appears. Better still, perhaps— 
then perhaps not—is L. P. Jack’s “All 
Men Are Ghosts;” anyway, William 
James would have been interested in 
these “human studies.” 


9? 


A study of “Beaumont the Drama- 
tist,” by Charles Mills Gayley, Profes- 
sor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of California, 
and “Social Revolution,” by Dr. T. S. 
Chapin, of Smith College, will be pub- 
lished by the Century Co, this month. 
Dr. Chapman’s book presents a survey 
of the important facts and principles 
involved in the evolution of human na- 
ture from the lower forms of life, and 
will have more than eighty illustra- 
tions from diagrams, maps and photo- 
graphs. New printings are announced 


| and 
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of Bertha Runkle’s “The Scarlet Rid- 
er;” of Edmund C. Bentley’s “The 
Woman in Black,” and the thirty-sec- 
ond edition of Kipling’s unfailingly 
popular “Jungle Book.” A new edition 
of the “Jungle Book” is to be issued 
this fall, with sixteen illustration in 
full color by the English artists, Mau- 
rice and Edward Detmold. 


Among recent novels is Maurice 
Hewlett’s “Bendish: A Study in Prodi- 
gality,” the re-creation in a different 
environment of one of the most flam- 
boyant figures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Edith Wharton’s novel on “Am- 
erican marriage is called “The Custom 
of the Country” and represents some- 
what of 2 
method of “The House of Mirth.” G. 
kK. Chesterton’s new philosophical fan- 
is called “The Flying Inn.” It 
tells the story of the last English inn- 
keeper when ail western Europe has 
been conquered by the Moslem Empire 
its dogma of abstinence from 


| wine! 


“The Man Who Saw Wrong,” by 


) j oe radi 
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the Deep,” which was published by the 


' Jonn C. Winston Company last week, 


is 





described as a vivid story of the 
struggles of two men for the same 


| prize, in which “life as good as it is, is 


in contrast with life as bad as it is.” 


At the same time will be published 


“Fanny of the Forty Frocks,” by Fran- 
cis Aymar Mathews, who wrote “My 


and “The Fate of Felix Brand,” by 


Floranece Finch Kelly, whose previous 





| writing novels. 





‘have 
| books: 
| Hay, showing how a young English- 
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books include “The Delafield Affair.” 


Fondness of John Galsworthy for 
animals, especially the horse, must 
have been evident to anyone who read 
his novel, ‘The Patriarch,” or his two 
volumes of sketches, “The Inn of Tran- 
quility” and “A Motley.” In fact, a 
pamphlet by him called “For Love of 
Beasts,” first published in England, has 
now been published in this country by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 


' elty to Animals in New York. Recent- 


ly, in connection with a bill framed for 


| the protection of dogs against vivisec- 


tion in England, he made a strong plea 
for the dogs on sentimental grounds. 


Rowland Thomas, who wrote “Fati- 


| ma,’ one of the season’s publications, 


is a Massachusetts farmer when not 
He is also a Harvard 
graduate and won the first prize, $5,000, 
among 30,000 manuscripts with his short 
story “Fagin,” a Philippine story, in 
the Collier's Weekly competition of 
1905, 
afterward in Mr. Thomas’ first book, 


“The Little Gods,” 


. Houghton Mifflin Company 
just published the following 
“Happy-go-Lucky,” by Ian 


WLessrs 


man fell in love in a romantic manner 
on the top of a bus and the family 
complications which followed; ‘The 
Nation and the Empire,’ by Lord Mil- 
ner, ard “The Residence of the Air and 
Aviation,” by Gustav Eiffel, translated 
by Jerome C. Hunaker, in addition to 
a& number of valuabie educational 
works. 


“The Supplanter,” by Grace Duffie 
Boylan, classed as “a new kind of 
novel,” is on the fall list of Lothrop, 


| Lee & Shepard Company. Other vol- 
umes on this list are “Four Months at 


Chautauqua,” by “Pansy;” “Jean Cabot 
in the British Isles,” by Gertrude Fish- 


|er Scott; “The Girl from Arizona,” by 
| Nina Rhoades; “Betty Tucker’s Ambi- 


tion,” by Angelina W. Wray; “Dorothy 
Dainty’s Vacation,” by Amy Brooks; 
“Harmony Wins,” by Millicent Olm- 


| sted, and many other good stories for. 
| boys and girls. 


“The Last Chance Saloon” and 
“Johnny Heinold,” its proprietor, play 
a considerable part in the early chap- 
ters of Jack London’s story of his life, 
“John Barleycorn,” which the Century 
Company has just issued. One of the 
many letters which reached Mr. London 


return to the spirit and | 


a tale which was incorporated | 
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‘National 
Park 











P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St, 





Los Angeles 


The One Wonder 


THAT YOU CANNOT 
AFFORD TO MISS 


On account of heavy rains in the 
mountains, the Falls are now equal to 
June and July in ordinary years. The 
Merced River is three feet higher than 
it was a week ago. The water condi- 
tions are the best this September in 


the history of the Valley. 


Autumn in Yosemite is a wonderful 
season, If you are from the East you 
will appreciate than your 
Western brother. If you are a Cali- 


fornian, and see what real 


it more 


go now 
Autumn Days are. 


THE TRIP IS EASY 


Leave Los Angeles 9:40 p. m., arrive 
El Portal the following evening and in 
the Valley the next day before noon. 
Every minute of the trip is a thrill. 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 1915 
LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171, Main 8322, 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 
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CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 





during the serialization of his story in 


a 


Los ANGELES 


The Saturday Evening Post was from 


“Johnny Heinold,” who is still running 
the “Last Chance Saloon” just where 
he did when the author was “seeing 
Johnny Hein- 


life” over saloon bars. 
| old’s postal reads: “Dear Friend Jack: 


Keep up the good work which you have 
undertaken, It’s all right. Your friend.” 


“Two Quaint Republics, Andora and 


San Marino,” by Virginia W. Johnson, 


has just been published by Dana Estes 


|& Co. Located as they are, on the bor- 


der land of France and Italy, and of 


which but little is known, within their 
mountain fastnesses where for hundreds 
of years they have defied the attempts 


of various European nations to subdue | 
and annex them, these little countries, 
the smallest in the world, and seldom 


visited by tourists or travelers, still 
preserve their unique and interesting 
customs and traditions. 





Messrs, Henry Holt & Co. say that 
the sales of all the volumes of Roman 
Roland’s triology, “Jean-Christophe,” 
have greatly increased since the recent 
publication of the last volume, “Jean- 
Christophe: Journey’s End.” They are 
having to print the first volume, “Jean- 
Christophe,” for the fith time. 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


W.W MINES & CO 
REAL ESTATE. | 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 


Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
681 S. Spring Street 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art an@ 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Bulld- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
FE. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 282 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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always play havoc 
the market, The one this week, Tues- 
day Admission Day, was not different 


Holidays 


from others, with the usual result, a 
dearth Now that the 
brokers have had their summer play 
with the final roundup Tuesday, it is 


of business. 


not only expected, but it is certain that , 


business will improve. There will be 


no off day until Thanksgiving. 
Featured on the local market this 
week have been Associated and Union 
oil securities. The former 
weak 
dividend of $1.50 had been ordered by 
the directory and also that improve- 
ments aggregating more than one mil- 
lion dollars had been made and paid 
for out of the earnings. The price for 
the stock opened Monday at $41.87% 


purchasing. 

Union Oil sold Monday at $57.00, the 
closing bid price that day being $56.- 
62%. There was an advance Wednes- 
day and finally the security moved 
upward until sales were recorded at 
$58.621%%. This would indicate that the 
investing public has placed confidence 
again in the management and hopes to 
push the stock back to the investment 
class rather than have it remain as a 
speculative stock. This, however, can 
only be done through publicity. The 
people are tired of being fooled, tired 
of having figures presented that they 
cannot understand. What they demand 
is facts. These being given investors 
at once enter the field. This view also 
applies to Los Angeles Investment 


Company stock which has moved up . 


from the low point of last week. 
In the bond, bank, industrial and 


standstill. 

In the world at large railroad earn- 
ings show extraordinary prosperity. 
Melons are being carved and the divi- 
dend slices are more than generous. 
Union Pacific is likely to pay in Oc- 
tober an extra dividend of $25 a share 
and at the same time cut down the 
regular dividend from 10 to 8 per cent 


believing that the reduction will be > 
'exico and between Holtville and El 


more in accord with what other great 


systems show in the way of earning | 


capacity, 

Money matters are somewhat easier. 
The fact that the administration cur- 
rency bill has been reported to the 
house and that debate thereon will 
conclude this Saturday night and that 
the bill will pass the fire of the week 
and go to the senate where it will be 
pushed to final passage has caused the 
protestants to read the handwriting. 
Their day has ended. 


Banks and Banking 


In a circular addressed to its cus- 
tomers, a Baltimore bank points out 
that Baltimore has been assigned $2,- 
800.000 of the crop-moving money 
which the treasury is distributing and 
suggests that Baltimore was probably 
regarded as entitled to share in the 


banks of the South. The circular adds: 
“TIpon this theory that Baltimore is 
entitled to this money because it is in 
the habit of financing Southern institu- 
tions, and has already given very large 
assistance in that section of the coun- 
try, why is it that under the same con- 


with | 


appeared | 
in the face of the fact that a |, 


| each. 


i ; ; earnings 
mining market there is nothing doing. 


The market for these securities is at a | 


was smaller than 
distribution by reason of the assistance | 
lent by the banks of that city to the | 
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ditions New York is not entitled, also, 
to the greatest portion of these crop- 
moving funds?” 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Directors of the California Petroleum 
Corporation have passed the dividend 


for the present quarter on the common | 


stock, giving as their reason for such 
action the failure of new wells to pro- 


‘ duce as much oil as had been expected 


and the increase of development ex- 
penses above original estimates. 
stock has received, since the shares 
were listed on the New York stock ex- 


change,.two dividends of 1% per cent | 
The usual preferred dividend of | 


1% per cent for the quarter was de- 
clared, to be paid October 1. A state- 
ment issued by Secretary Bridge said 
that the company, from the time of its 


_ organization in October, 1912, to July 
and then climbed up to $43.25 on good | 


31, 1913, had produced net earnings of 
$1,784,969, out of which $1,207,432 had 


been paid in dividends, leaving a sur- | 


plus of $577,537. Provision will be 
made from the surplus account for the 
amortization of development expenses 
and the exhaustion of oil lands. The 
only surprise expressed over the direc- 


| tors’ action in regard to the quarterly 


return to stockholders of both classes 
was that the preferred payment had 
not been reduced. This was in response 
to rumors heard a few weeks ago that 
the company had met with considera- 
ble disappointment in sinking new 
wells, and was determined to draw 
heavily upon earnings to maintain de- 
velopment work on a high scale rather 
than having recourse to loans for the 
purpose. The voting of the usual pre- 
ferred dividend was considered, in fact, 
as a declaration by the directors that 
had increased in recent 
months sufficiently to take care of 
higher expenses without strain and 
still leave a substantial margin of pro- 
fit for the major shares. The margin 
for the present year, under current 
conditions, has already been estimated 
at approximately $860,000, more than 


half of which, it is said, will be applied ; : 
nan ee Pplee | side of the ledger with $2,000, and last 


to the depreciation account, 


In order to build a series of county 
highways between Rockwood and Cal- 


Centro, the hoard of supervisors of 
Imperial county is planning for a bond 
election for $500,000. 


San Diego’s need of a new 
system will probably be met 


water 
at the 


election to be held in October, when a 


bond issue of $960,000 for the installing 
of the various necessities will be held. 


Inglewood is arranging for @ special | 


election on a@ bond issue of $150,000 for 
school purposes. 


August Mortality in Business 
There were 1,088 failures reported to 
Bradstreet’s for the month of August, 
an increase of 2.1 per cent over July 


' and of 6.6 per cent over August a year 


ago. 
Jule 


With the exception of June and 
however, the August mortality 
in any preceding 
month this year. That it was a full 
total for a midsummer month, never- 
theless, is shown by the fact that the 
number for August this year exceeded 
any preceding August since 1896, there 
being 8 per cent more failures than in 
August, 1908, and the excess over Aug- 
ust, 1906, was 73 per cent. The liabili- 


‘ties of those failing aggregated $23,- 





hes 
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LL ee 
USE $23,914.66? 


The point is this—$100 invested in Los Angeles Investment Company 
stock at its establishment would now make the investor worth $23,914.66. 

You certainly could use $23,000.00 to big advantage—but you haven’t it. 

Don’t waste time asking yourself why you haven't it now and why you 
didn’t get it—but dig in and find out how you can get it NOW. 


Here is Stock at 17c a Share 


That has made 82% in Advance and dividends in 3 years 


; “FTlome Makers” stock is 17c a share—it is backed and guaranteed by 
i over $17,000,000.00 paid-in capital and surplus of the Los Angeles Invest- 


e| ment Company. 


Written Guarantee Against Loss 
“Ffome Makers” stockholders have just voted an increase in capital from 


$500,000 to $5,000,000.00. 


This is to handle big future business and will make “Home Makers’ 
i one of the strongest financial institutions in the Southwest, 

The officers of the Los Angeles Investment Company will give pur- 
chasers of the “Home Makers” stock a written guarantee against loss. 


ey —31 STARTS YOU. 


B BUY BEFORE SEPTEMBER 16th AT 17c A, SHARE. 


—AND GET 


IN ON THE NEXT CASH DIVIDEND. 


fos Angeles Fnursiment (fF ompany 
Broadway at Eighth, Los Angeles, California. 


022,018, a decrease of 140 per cent from 
July, whose total was swelled by large 
bank suspensions, but an increase of 35 
per cent over August a year ago, 
though smaller than in August, 1908, 
by 9.8 per cent. The great majority of 
the failures were small ones, aS may 
be gathered from the fact that some 
fifteen failures account for nearly half 
of the entire month’s liabilities. For 
eight months of this year failures are 
a few less than for the like period a 
year ago, but the liabilities are con- 


. siderably larger, though the entire ex- 


cess over last year can be accounted 
for by one large bank suspension in 
July, 


What Pacific Mail Faces 
With the opening of the Panama 
Canal to Pacific traffic early in 1914, 
the Pacific Mail, whose vessels are for- 
bidden the waterway, because of the 
fact that they are controlled by a rail- 
road, will face its most vigorous com- 


petition both on the South American | 
and whether the ! ihe 
Southern Pacific will sell out or en- |! Dp © 


and oriental runs, 
deavor to compete at the price of a 
probable deficit for the steamship com- 
pany is a question whose importance 
to the railroad company is now keenly 
felt. Until within the last two years 
the Pacific Mail was not a great money 
maker for the Southern Pacific, al- 
though it had an appreciable value for 
the exchange of business with the rail 
carrier. Year before last the company 
made its first showing on the credit 


year it cleared $28,000. To compete on 
the oriental run with vessels that will 
be permitted the use of the canal, how- 
ever, steamship officials say, would be 
an expensive undertaking. Officials of 
the Pacific Mail Company frankly ad- 
mit that this will be impossible, and in 
the inner circles of the company the 
feeling prevails that the Pacific Mail 
will remain such in the future only so 
long as the stockholders are willing to 
keep open purse for it, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


August 2, 1913. 
Non-coal. 012685. 
NOTICE {fs hereby given that William 
A. Loekwood, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, 
on April 3, 1911, made Homestead entry 


| No. 012685, for EYZNW%, NEYSWY, Sec- 


tion 26, Township 1S8., Range 18 W., 8. B 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 


| claim to the land above described. before 


Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 22d day of 
September, 1918, at 10:00 o’cliock a. m. 

Claimant names at witnesses: William 

D. Newell, of West ist St., Los Angeles, 

Cal.; Joseph A. Anker, of Santa Monica, 

Cal.: Edward A. Mellus, of Santa Monica, 
.. Joseph Hunter, of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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| THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 

to Music and Drama than any astm- 
jlar publication on the coast 














Professionar and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1864) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8S. Spring St., Upstairs 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
Way. Main 987; Home F837 








ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

liegt era bea he 

019293 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is "hereby siven (iat oes 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1486 W, Adams street, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019298, to pur- 
chase the NW4YUNEY, Section 8 Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878. and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might bs 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon havs been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015939), the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
2th day of September, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person its at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 





1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


On Board The Saint 


You will find an atmosphere 
of refinement not usually 
found on railroad trains. 


“Travel Comfort” has been 


our study for years. 


You will agree that we have 
produced a train of superior 
equipment and superior ser- 
RAlee 


Departs daily at 5:15 p.m. for 


San Francisco 


OAKLAND and BERKELEY. 


The Angel brings you back, 


SANTA FE CITY OFFICE 
3834 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night for in- 
formation. 
Main 738—60517 





Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT-—-SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to There, 
Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


a i i i Ci a tO ti ti i i i tit i a i gn 


I, W. HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Vv. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000, 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,006. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World's Best Trolley Trips. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
"ls. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





SAVE for the 
Children’s Educa- 
tion NOW 


Planning the children’s education 
is easy when you’ve a bank account, 
The whole of their future is made 
clear when you have the necessary 
money. 


You owe it to them, as well as to 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Peabo Cie 


N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Se ON Sel and 


A . WATERS, P ident. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ate ire eal ol 


. . Capital, $1,600,000. Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,” $700,006. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 


[A Desk in your Office 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 


{A Miscalled Fireproof 
Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


SS Safe 


IRST NATIONAL BANK re a 


A Tin Can in the Cellar 


[A Drawer in the Secre- 
tary 








OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


§S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


Capital Stock, $1,250,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 


{A Book Vault 


Your papers and valua- 
bles descr wera csater .ae- 
pository. A box in the 





yourself, to save. You are responsi- 
ble—they are helpless—depending 
on you for the educational advan- 
tages that will give them a “run- 
ning start” in the race of life. 


_ Call at the “New Accounts” win- 
dow—to the right as you enter the 


bank from Spring Street—and learn 
how easily you may aceumulate an 
“Educational Fund” paying 4% in- 
terest for your children’s benefit. 


Security’s great Chrome 
Steel Vaults—largest and 
best west of Chicago— 
provides the perfect pro- 
tection. 


sate Deposit Boxes $2.50 
a year and up. Storage 
for bulky valuables as 
low as 50c a month. 


9.00 a. m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 


40S ANGELES TRUST 
\AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING 8T8., 
Branch at Second and Spring 
Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


ee eee | 


Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern. 
601 South Spring St. 


; FOR RENT 
q EGURITY TRUST Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 


hk yc SAVINGS BAN EK. ! 
lally attractive summer quarters 


Security Building—Sth & Spring for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado’s climate is the most equable 
American Plan 


in the world. During the remaining 
months of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short 
of perfection. 


Deep Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 
: : Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 
ar : ; and Surf Bathing. 
“irom, (AK et PRONE F : 
Gaia Ca tse AEA oe International Polo During the Winter. 
4 evil © Write for Booklet. 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
334 South Spring Street. Coronado Beach, Cal. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND DAILY SERVICE 


» Imington Transportation Co.’s Ocean Going Steamers 


-.T FISHING IN THE WORLD GOLF TENNIS COACHING 
Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
““NING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phones: Main 36, 10864. 





Fall Suits at Bullock’s 


—The authentic Fall Fashions in the Second 
Floor Fashion Salons. 


—Rely upon Bullock’s Suit Salons being on time with the ap- 
proved modes in suits, coats, gowns and waists—the choicest 
productions of America’s foremost designers, as well as their 
lesser priced garments. Today’s news is confined to a few of 
the many $39.50 and $49.50 suits. 


—Distinguished in style, character and workmanship, they 
show clearly the art and care that has been used in their selec- 
tion—but they merely suggest the exhibit that is ready. 


—Details of some of the suits— 


Suit $49.50—Claret color duretyne cloth, with 
bayadere stripe of self color, long cutaway 


fastened well down at waist line; low cut chamois color 
broadcloth vest, stole effect sash of self material, long roll 
velvet collar, the same color as suit—peg top skirt with 
unusually novel drape. 


Suit $49.50—Of black diagonal with semi- 
novelty Russian blouse; normal waist line 


front with hip-length waist line back; cutaway peplum; 
broad velvet collat—the coat buttons well over to the left 
side; black ornaments of self material; skirt has a one side 


novel drapery caught up under a lapped-over scalloped 
effect— 


Suit at $39.50—Coat of dark tan color brocade 
eponge with chiffon broadcloth skirt the 


same shade—the novelty cut coat has long points on each 
side of center front, cut in one with the coat—the skirt 
has drapery on both sides—deep laps over the side slits, 
lengthwise slot seam center of back, round buttons of self 
material— 
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Suit at $39.50—of taupe rep, with semi-blouse 
coat with cutaway peplum, heavy braid 


collar and cuffs, novelty cut, embroidered in subdued tones 
—plain straight skirt draped on right side and finished with 
cluster of small two-tone buttons. 





